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ELEVENTH IN A SERIES ON 
TYPICAL AMERICAN WORKMEN 


Carl Sjolander has just put 
the final “mirror finish’. on 
a small roll at Norton Com- 
pany’s plant in Worcester, 
Mass. An expert grinding- 
machine operator whose ex- 
perience dates back to 1900, 
he has two sons (both 
machinists), owns an auto- 
mobile and his own home. 














lel... are plain facts which touch the lives of us all: 


American railroad rates are the lowest in the 


world; American railroad service is the best. 


But the continuance of this efficient, eco- 
nomical service is imperiled today by the 
threat of laws which would check progress. 


One such measure is the bill now before 

Congress to limit the length of freight trains to 

seventy cars—a needless restriction that would 

add more than one hundred million dollars a 

year to the cost of transportation, 

DO You KNow but would add nothing to railroad 
that during recent yéars, while revenues, service or safety. 


trains have increasediin length 
and speed, railroads have made 


new fine records in the safety of The unjustified burden of this threat- 


passengers and employes? 


—that the more trains.run to handle ened legislation should not be im- 


a given amount of traffic, the greater 

is the risk of accidents posed upon the commerce of the 
~—that the aes law to limit ¥ 

the length of tratns would increase nation 


the cost of handling freight more 


than 100 million dollar, per year? aS OF 


—that increased prices of materials, 


supplies and fuel since 1933 have ILROADS > 
added another 250 million dollars ~» AMERIC CAN f 













to annuad railroad costs? 
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RE you your own boss — in 

business for yourself ee 

so, you are not eligible for Social 

Security old age benefits. It is 

assumed that you, as a proprie- 

tor, will “look out’ for yourself. 
Are you doing it? 

The John Hancock Selective 
Security Policy provides you 
with a monthly income for life 
... alter age 65. 


This modern Selective Secur- 
ity Plan is so flexible that it is 
adaptable to every family need. 








tne 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


While the children are small 
it provides financial protection; 
if your wife has to continue with- 
out you after the children become 


self-supporting, she can receive a 
life income from this policy; and 
after you reach sixty-five, both 
you and your wife will enjoy a 
monthly income which will con- 





own account — these and many 
others should send for our 
authoritative booklet. It 
explains briefly and in non- 
technical language, the retire- 
ment and Social Security 
problem and how it affects you. 
It is absolutely free and there is 
no obligation. 





tinue the rest of your lives. 

Professional men — all 
proprietors operating their 
own businesses for their 








DepartTMENT | 
Joun Hancock Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send me your booklet, “Selective Security.” 


Name oc 
Address 
City Saas 
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JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUY W. COX, President 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


WwW 


Whether the Fall will bring a 
rise or a fall is still in doubt. 
* 


For President Roosevelt, pros- 
pects of packing the Supreme 
Court have become Black. 

* 


Underordering, the order of the 
day, may not prove business 
statesmanship. 


C.I.O.: Countering Increasing 
Opposition. 


Prediction: John Bull will not 
much longer submit to being 
bullied. 

oa 
Is Uncle Sam, in buying gold 
AD LIB, buying gold bricks? 

* 


Federal relief expenditures ex- 
ceed $14,400,000,000. Exceediny 
the safe limit? 

* 
Of European nations it might 
well be said: A plague o’ all your 
houses. 

* 
Congress in 1938 should stop 
buying foreign silver at fantastic 
prices. 

* 
Prophecy: Japan one day will be 
curbed. 

* 


Nepotism nullifies. 
* 


Sad but certain: Great Britain’s 
greatness has seen its zenith. 
* 
“Splendid isolation” is a thing of 
the past. Because of aircraft. 
* 


Since the war unemployment has 
become one of the world’s most 
serious problems. 

- 


Idleness attains no ideals. 
* 


Government everywhere is prey- 
ing upon wealth. 
* 


Our own South should cease de- 
pending so largely on cotton. 
* 


Gold-producing countries regard 
Roosevelt as a Santa Claus—and 
an Uncle Sap. 

* 


Democracy may yet prove its su- 
periority over dictatorships. 


















“You achieve better service from your older elevators 


than | do from mine—what’s the answer? 


“A Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contract keeps elevator machinery 
in perfect condition all of the time. Experienced Westinghouse elevator men, 
operating under the terms of a Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contract, 
regularly inspect, replace worn equipment without service interruption, 
supply the correct lubricant and keep the machinery clean and adjusted. Econ- 


omy lies in anticipation of elevator requirements rather than patching after 


trouble arises: Costs are predetermined and accurate budgets made possible.” 


Pall. Westinghowre 
99ohou: 
ELECTRIC ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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TO AID AND PROTECT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHEAST. 





CR. die 


GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA 





OF NORTH CAROLINA 


GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA 


QB 
GOVERNORS 


| CONFERENCE 










<“Pehanek “Us Perhe~ 


GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA 





of the Southeastern Stales 


ITH a view to aiding industrial expansion of our section 
and the stabilization of employment we, the Governors 
of the Southeastern States, set forth the following objectives: 


e 1 Proper freight-rate differentials as affect the Southeast. 
@ 2 Equitable taxation policies. 


* 3 Friendly labor attitude between employer and employee. 










e4 Cooperation with Federal Government on proper major 
policies affecting industrial development. 


It will be our aim by working together on these objectives to 
maintain conditions favorable to sound industrial develop- 
ment so that the Southeast will reap the full benefits of the 
ever-increasing trend toward Industrial Decentralization. 


Southeastern Governors Conference 






CR. Ua Lh, 


GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY 


WE. THE GOVERNORS 






GOVERNOR OF MISSISSIPPI 









Qautstanding advantages which the 
Southeastern States offer to manu- 
facturers are: 

Unlimited supply of raw materials. 
Ample power at low rates. 


Excellent transportation facili- 
ties to growing markets. 


Native-born labor — efficient and 
reasonable. 


ind especially, above all others, 


Unexcelled year ‘round moderate 
climate which makes possible: 


Lower living costs for better 
standards of living. 


Lower production costs. 
Lower construction costs. 
Lower capital investment. 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR. 


Industrial Consultant 
Southeastern Governors Conference 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 























Light from Leaders — 


Rising production and labor costs are af- 
fecting everything the farmer must buy. 
—Louis J. Tasor, master, National 
Grange. 





The sound, seasoned, sober thought, not 
only of the nation but of the world, con- 
cedes the need for [government] regulation. 
The only real question is as to the kind, 
quality, and extent—JosepH B. EAsTMAN, 


No business, no matter what its size, can 
be called safe until it has been forced to 
learn economy and rigidly to measure 
values of men and materials—Harvey S. 
FIRESTONE, 


Industry regulated will shrink. Industry 
fettered will get dusty. Industry tied like 
Gulliver with thousands of strings will be 
retarded in growth and development.— 
WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, president, General 
Motors Corp. 


Stepping up your advertising results 
means studying your product, then pre- 
senting that information pleasantly, infor- 
matively, intelligently, and dramatically 
from the customer’s point of view.—Ar- 
THUR H. BRayTON, personnel manager, 
Marshall Field & Co. 


To create an improved manufacturer- 
dealer relationship, some manufacturers 
are giving more and more consideration to 
the idea of carefully selecting their cus- 
tomers.—Paut S. WILLIs, president, Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. 


I’ve often wished we had an imagination 
serum that might be injected simply into 
what we call “finance.” Think of what it 
would mean to the country if we could 
take our financial leaders and infect them 
with this vision-virus and find them sud- 
denly expanded mentally and spiritually, 
men with the imagination that Wall Street 
so badly needs —CuHaries F, Ketrerine, 
vice-president, General Motors Corp. 


There is no surer way of forcing gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads and 
other means of transportation than to raise 
the level of wages to a point where private 
operation at a profit is impossible-—Don- 
ALD D. CONN, executive vice-president, 
Transportation Association of America. 


Every big business institution has a story 
to tell. If the business is attuned to the 
trend of the age this story can and will 
be both honorable and romantic, persua- 
sive and convincing. It is up to you to see 
that the public gets the facts—BERNARD 
LICHTENBERG, president, Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations, Inc. 


Most of the American people have to 
depend upon industry for their livelihood, 
and they would be directly benefitted by 
any change in the tax situation which 
would permit money once again to flow 
freely through the channels of trade and 
to find its way, through industrial buying 
and the payment of wages, into the family 
pocketbook.—AxtrELL J. ByLss, president, 
American Petroleum Institute. 





@ A combination of G-E mercury 
lamps and incandescent lamps pro- 
motes greater efficiency at the 
Security Title Insurance and Guaran- 
tee Co., Fresno, Cal. Eleven units 
each with a 400-watt mercury lam 

and a 750-watt Mazpa lamp seat: 2 
30 footcandles, as measur 


by a 
Light Meter. 








ging Diagleght Sheloors 


NEWEST TYPE OF BANK LIGHTING COMBINES 
MERCURY AND INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


= banks out of ten lack suffici- 
ent lighting for safe, easy seeing. 
Yet lighting check-ups have repeat- 
edly Hse that better lighting for 
seeing and working more than pays 
its own way in the increased effi- 
ciency and improved morale of the 
personnel. Customers, tes. prefer to 
do business in well-lightec. cheerful 
surroundings. 

To meet the rapidly gro..ing de- 
mands of providing banks, offices 
and industrial plants with better 
light for better sight, General Elec- 
tric now offers a brand new kind of 
lighting . . . a combination of mer- 


cury and incandescent lamps .. . 
as used in the office of the Fresno, 
Calif., Security Title Insurance and 
Guarantee Company. When blend- 
ed in equal parts, the color of light 
produced simulates daylight. Par- 
ticularly adapted for office work, it 
blends well with daylight, makes 
white appear whiter, makes offices 
seem larger and cooler. 

This new kind of lighting is now be- 
ing satisfactorily used in many 
offices and industrial plants. For 
further information and details, 
write to General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Co., 807 Adams Street, Silihen N. 
J. or Incandescent Lamp Dept. 166, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @3 ELECTRIC 
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270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BILLING 


-\-" 
7-7" 
pa 


CUSTOME " 
R 
ORDER no” 
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EPORTS and records,complete in every detail, 

are prepared automatically by International 

Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 
from punched cards. 


In the billing procedure, for example, amounts 
are automatically computed and descriptions au- 
tomatically printed. Many of the operations in- 
volved in this procedure can be performed well 
in advance. This often leaves little more than the 
printing of the bill to be accomplished at the 
time of billing. Neither manual nor key posting 
is required. Accuracy, too, is assured because 
the totals are bound to be in agreement with the 
original records from which the cards are punched. 


The automatic action of International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines is bring- 
ing efficiency and greater speed to such important 
functions as Sales Analysis, Payroll and Labor 


General Offices Branch Offices in 
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AN \E\ Leen the descriptions on this bill 
were printed automatically from punched cards” 


Principal Cities of the World 





Accounting, Social Security Accounting, Inven- 
tory, and many others. 


Your nearest International representative will be 
pleased to demonstrate how and why the punched 
card method will bring closer executive control 
to the management of your business. Call him 
today. No obligation. 


See the demonstration of International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines at the 
National Business Show, Port of New York Author- 
ity Building, New York, N. Y. October 18th to 23rd. 


INTERNGTIONAL 


BUSINESS 3 MACHINES 


CHINES 


CORPORATION 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘““‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


A WALL STREET magnate, 
when questioned by a financial 
reporter during one of the st ck 
market’s panicky spells, is re- 
ported to have replied: “I’m not worrying as I used to. 
It’s SEC’s baby now.” What happens in the financial 
world should not be regarded by any responsible citizen 
as “SEC’s baby” or “Washington’s baby” or anybody 
else’s “baby.” Each of us has as much at stake in the 
national wellbeing as the Securities & Exchange Com- 
missioners or any other Washington officeholders, not 
excluding President Roosevelt himself. I have heard that 
some industrialists have also expressed the view that 
the fate of the country is in the hands of the Government 
and that they no longer feel obligated to strive valiantly 
to help things along. Incidentally, only one or two super- 
annuated men of affairs have ever talked in that chord 
to me personally. 

While it is true that New Deal leaders have sought 
to sell the American people the idea that they constitute 
the whole show, that they are capable of “planning” 
everything and are determined to do so, this childish, 
oracular attitude must not induce men of affairs to be- 
come guilty of an aloof, distinterested, supercilious frame 
of mind. After all, this country isn’t the exclusive prop- 
erty of bureaucrats. We should be as much concerned 
about its destiny as any politician. 

No. Don’t let us shirk our duties on the plea that the 
worse the mess, the deeper the politicians will find them- 
selves in the hole. Regardless of how others may con- 
duct themselves, we must not sidestep our own patriotic 
obligations. 


This attitude wrong for 
responsible citizens 


* 
Lose self-confidence and you are likely 
to lose all. 
* 


Cutting sharp corners cuts the cutter. 


N 


Withholding ordering A FLASH of humor during a 

serious business session is as an 
may not pay oasis in the desert. One automobile 
sales manager, addressing dealers 
the other day, explained why prices on new models 
would have to be increased. He cited that steel sheets, 
iron, copper, cotton, rubber, etc., all had advanced 
specific percentages during the last twelve months. He 
added: “I haven’t figures on the price of tin, so I don't 
know what some of our competitors will do when it comes 
to naming their prices.” 

Widespread disposition to withhold contracting for 
various kinds of goods and materials is currently re- 
ported. The reasoning employed is that, should business 
slacken, prices will weaken. 

In view of wage increases, shortened work weeks in 
many directions, the rise in the cost of living, soaring 
taxation, etc., is not the assumption that prices in general 
will decline rather risky? 


* 


Forty-hour week results should 
warn U. $. 


SOCIALIST I«C 
‘rance passed a law 
enforcing a forty-hour 
week. The results are 
proving disastrous. The nation’s ability to compete in 
foreign markets has been seriously crippled. Exports 
are falling grievously below imports. This has aggra- 
vated the French Government’s financial difficulties, 
difficulties which have cut the value of the franc in half 
since a year or more ago and compelled the abandonment 
of gold payments. 

Attempts to enact a forty-hour law, likely to be made 
in the next session of our Congress, should be squelched. 
The average length of the work-day and the work-week 
has been steadily shortened in this country. This move- 
ment should and doubtless will be carried further volun- 
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tarily. 


Most business and industrial leaders recognize 
this and are shaping their policies accordingly. But 
“passing a law” arbitrarily forbidding any and every con- 
cern to employ people more than forty hours a week 
would unquestionably precipitate dislocation—and prob- 


ably, disaster. Instead of expanding total employment, 
it would have exactly the opposite effect. 

The primary objective of the Government should be the 
encouragement of business confidence, business stability, 
business expansion, since this would mean employment 
expansion on a sound, healthy basis. It would also make 
for cessation of our discomforting upswing in govern- 
mental debt and thus bring within sight the long-promised 
but long-delayed balancing of the Federal budget. 

* 
The surest way to court dis- 
charge is to become discouraged. 
* 

SALES are essential to business 
success. For nearly half-a-century 
I have watched the varying fortunes 
of British concerns and for a third- 
of-a-century have closely followed the kaleidoscopic 
changes in this country. The conclusion impelled is that 
an organization invariably rises or falls in ratio to the 
effectiveness of its sales activities. Many companies, 
especially those dominated by one family, have fallen 
from high place because their managements did not adapt 
themselves to changing times, did not realize that it 
wasn’t enough simply to make a good product, failed to 
grasp the need for advertising and other aggressive steps 
to keep their wares prominently before the public. The 
mortality among non-advertising businesses has been far 
greater than among those that realized the importance of 
not dropping from sight. 

Because of current uncertainties some executives may 
be tempted to relax, to contract sales efforts. This temp- 
tation should be resisted. If business and industry were 
to crawl into their shell, an economic relapse would most 
certainly be invited. Remember Ford’s experience—his 
descent years ago because of his belittling of the value 
of advertising and his ascent since he altered his ideas 
and tactics. 


Do not relax sales 
efforts 


oa 


Business leaders should avoid 
panic talk 


UNDER existing un- 
settled conditions respon- 
sible business leaders 
should avoid gratuitously 
inciting panickyness. Sentiment already is jittery enough 
without deliberately aggravating it. It is entirely proper 
for men of affairs to express frank views on how Wash- 
ington should act, to urge avoidance of doing anything 
further to create disturbance, to discourage enterprise, 
to swell unemployment. It is also entirely in order for 
managements to plan conservatively, to prepare for pos- 
sible recession, to fortify financial positions should they 
believe they foresee worse times. 

But no thoughtful citizen, official or private, should 
go out of his way at the present time to stir up more acute 
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uneasiness. Avoidance of words and deeds likely to in- 
tensify unsettlement should be scrupulously observed by 


all from President Roosevelt down. 
* 


ARE conditions in dictatored 
countries such as to induce 
Americans to sanction fur- 
ther strides towards dictator- 
ship? How much better off the United States ‘is than 
Germany or Italy is universally recognized. What of 
Russia? The New York Times’ capable Moscow corre- 
spondent, Harold Denny, getting beyond Russia’s borders 
to Paris, has furnished a comprehensive account of ac- 
tualities in the Soviet Republic. The truth is quite as 
ugly as was generally believed. The Times editorially 
sums up the situation thus: 


The fantastic inefficiency within Soviet Russia is now so well 
established that no one in authority attempts to deny it. Mr. 
Denny tells again what all other impartial reports confirm—that 
the average wage is appallingly low in purchasing power; that 
the living conditions of the average Soviet citizen are at the slum 
level, judged by American standards; that the people are still 
starved for the most ordinary consumer goods, and what they 
can find are at exorbitant prices and usually of such unbelievably 
bad quality that they “could not compete with capitalistically pro- 
duced goods for a minute in any free market.” ... 

It is not surprising to learn that the Soviet worker is “among 
the most exploited in the world,” that freedom of expression has 
been utterly eradicated, that every one must not only refrain 
from the slightest criticism of any governmental decision but must 
express the most fulsome praise of it, and that there has developed 
“an intellectual servility, a sycophancy, a hypocrisy that is simply 
degrading.” 


Should U. S. lurch toward 
dictatorship? 


The more we learn about the fate of peoples dominated 
by dictators, the more uncompromising becomes — or 
should become — the opposition of a free people to 
governmental encroachment upon their liberty. 

* 
Seeing “red” leads to red ink. 
* 
DURING my European travels 
this Summer it was brought 
home to me more forcefully than 
ever before that all sales people 
should be thoroughly drilled in politeness. In one city I 
had occasion to do a considerable amount of shopping 
for myself and family. When we returned, later, to the 
same city, I noted that everyone wanted to revisit the 
shops where the courtesy of the clerks was most notice- 
able. 

Vanity is a basic human trait. Analyze courtesy and 
you realize it appeals to us because it entails flattering 
us by according us consideration, by exhibiting. interest 
in our wishes, our whims. No sales manager, no head 
of an organization can afford to neglect consistently in- 
culcating into every employee contacting customers the 
importance of constantly manifesting eagerness to serve 
customers, even making a fuss over them. 

The head of a New York department store noted that 
a newer employee was breaking all sales records for her 
department. He investigated. He discovered that she 
was a high-born Southern woman in her thirties, for- 
merly in society, but whose financial standing had been 


Train sales people in 
politeness 








badly impaired, and that she greeted customers with a 
handshake and the same cordiality she had been ac- 
customed to extending to personal friends. Also that 
women were bringing their friends in to meet her and 
to be served by her. Almost daily she had invitations 
to have lunch in the store’s restaurant. Just a case of 
politeness, cordiality, friendliness registering. 

Have your sales people been properly imbued with 
the spirit of true-blue politeness and interest in their job, 


in serving customers? 
x 


OUT of adversity, tragedy, evil, 
sometimes emerges good. The 
Hugo Black incident will benefit the 
American people if it opens their 
eyes to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s impulsive, autocratic 
temperament and his slipshod methods of making mo- 
mentous decisions vitally affecting the nation. When 
Senators urged thorough investigation of Senator Black’s 
alleged Ku Klux Klan affiliations, President Roosevelt 


The Black incident 
throws light 





peremptorily demanded that the Senate-obey his com- 
mand to confirm his nominee’s election to the Supreme 
Court instanter. The too-submissive Senate jumped at 
the crack of the Presidential whip. 

Calm analyses reveal that every move made by Mr. 
Roosevelt since he entered the White House was 
shrewdly calculated to enlarge his power. While dis- 
claiming dictatorial ambitions, his actions month after 
month and year after year have belied his protestations. 
His Constitution address discloses his determination to 
override all opposition to his scheme to bring the Supreme 
Court under his thumb, to continue expanding the 
domain of the Chief Executive and to impose additional 
New Deal policies regardless of the effect upon the na- 
tional economic wellbeing. 

That he has hurt his prestige cannot be questioned. 
But will Congress reassert its independence? Only time 
can answer this fate-laden question. 

; * 
To make vour work interesting. 
be interested. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





“THIS is ah of a job, but 
somebody has to fill it, and it might 
as well be me,” the late Frank W. 
Woolworth’s secretary once remarked 
tome. He explained that Mr. Wool- 
worth was finicky, explosive, a testv 
taskmaster. 

One of Edward F. Barrett’s 
friends, on learning that he had be- 
come president of the Long Island 
Lighting Company, expressed aston- 
ishment that anybody would shoulder 
the thankless duties devolving upon 
top public utility executives these 
days. Ed Barrett’s attitude is similar 
to the Woolworth secretary’s. 

A broad-shouldered, brawny, hu- 
man dynamo, he has never found the 
battle of life easy. A native New 
Yorker, without benefit of college 
education, he entered the highly com- 
petitive field of real estate, made good, 
was annexed by the National City 
Bank, rose to the position of vice- 
president through sheer merit. 

Three-and-a-half years ago he 
threw in his lot with Ellis L. Phillips, 
Long Island utility upbuilder, again 
proved his worth, and now assumes 





EDWARD F. BARRETT 


that a couple of specialists must be 
called in. The patient didn’t relish 
the idea of the expense. But he 
finally consented. 

He summoned his Negro servant, 
told him to stick closely around the 
doctors and listen to every word they 
said. He did. When questioned, the 
Negro parried that the gentlemen had 
used so many big words that he 
couldn’t understand them very well. 
Pressed, he finally confided that he 
knew everything was going to be all 
right. 

“How do you know that ?” 

“Well, boss, after a lot of argufyin’, 
one of ’em said, ‘Tain’t no use talkin’ 
or argufyin’ no more ’cause the au- 
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topsy will soon give us the answer’. 


FRIENDS declare that Jim Farley 
has run behind financially since he 
went to Washington and that this is 
one reason he is receptive to more 
lucrative employment. ‘He has a 
young family. I understand that he is 
averse to identifying himself at pres- 
ent with big business lest it hurt his 


Blank & Stoller 








the presidential reins. 

His characteristics? He early 
learned two things: The essentiality 
of hard work, the importance (and 
joy) of making friends by being a 
friend. Next to efficiency, he rates 
the cultivation of friendly relations 
with the public, based on square 
shooting, plus genuine desire to serve 
and please. 

Forty-nine, his thinking and meth- 
ods belong to the new school. 


Perhaps the best tribute this writer 
could pay him is that, as a long-time 
modest stockholder in the company, 
he welcomes Ed Barrett’s appoint 
ment. 


HERE’S an apt one Walter Chrys- 
ler shot back when subjected to 
quizzing on how he felt about 1938 
prospects for his own corporation and 
for business in general: 

A crotchety, niggardly old South- 
erner, taken ill, was told by his doctor 


influence among Democratic voters. 
While he has no ambition, I am told, 
to seek the Presidency, he does feel 
that he can have quite a voice in pick- 
ing the next Presidential candidate. 

"Tis whispered that his enthusiasm 
over more recent New Deal policies 
has become less than white-heat. 

Incidentally, most business men 
who have had dealings with Washing- 
ton vow that Jim Farley is the most 
dependable, squarest-shooter of politi- 
cal officeholders. 
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Wide World 


Cord Corporation's New Head— 
and What He Plans to Do 


Norman G. Shidle 
P iaonn are important to Lou 


Manning, the new president of 
Cord Corporation—which won't 
be Cord Corporation much longer. 
When liquidation of the great in- 
dustrial empire founded by E. L. 
Cord was suggested, Lou Manning 
said, “No! . . . There are scores of 
men—executives and workers—who 
have fought with and for us for fif- 
teen years. We have thousands of 
stockholders who have tied their for- 
tunes to ours. The faith—and work 
—of these people have made us. We 
aren't going to let them down now.” 
The results of that “No!” have 
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been financial 
weeks now. 
Manning, who had fought through 
the searing depression years as active 
operating chief of the Cord interests, 
while Cord himself was absent much 
of the time in Europe or on his Cal- 
ifornia estate, came to New York 
with an option on E. L. Cord’s 
658,000 shares of Cord Corporation 
stock. A few weeks later came the 
announcement that a New York 
bankers’ group (including Emanuel 
& Company in co-operation with in- 
terests represented by Schroder, 
Rockefeller & Company) had pur- 
chased 500,000 of those shares for 
investment. Manning and a group 


history for several 





of his associates had bought the re- 
maining 158,000—which, incidental- 
ly, were in addition to more than 
150,000 shares already owned by 
Manning personally. 

And 43-year-old Lucius Bass Man- 
ning—inevitably—was named presi- 
dent of the New Deal of Cord 
Corporation. 

Nobody could call Lou Manning 
a sentimentalist. His intensity of 
feeling about obligations to others 
has particular significance, in fact, 
chiefly because it appears in the two- 
fisted, hard-hitting, vigorously real- 
istic sort of executive that he is. 

He is brusque, direct, square- 
jawed and friendly. He doesn’t look 
for trouble, but if it pops up he is 
a fighter. Tom Girdler, Republic’s 
now famous president, is a member 
of Manning’s board of directors— 
and people who know both men in- 
timately say they are spiritually kin. 


That Big Red Roadster 


On his mother’s side, Lou Man- 
ning is a direcc descendant of John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullen—but he 
is not afflicted even slightly with the 
fear of direct approach which almost 
lost his famous ancestor the woman 
he loved. 

Manning left Yale before gradua- 
tion, partly because a broken ankle 
eliminated his chances for football 
that year, partly because of finances 
—and partly, he says, “because there 
was a big red roadster parked almost 
every night outside the door of a 
black-eyed girl in Chicago that I was 
interested in!” He had to put an 
end to that. 

The record doesn’t show whether 
or not that big red roadster had any- 
thing to do with his getting into the 
automobile business as a salesman 
for Dodge Motor Car Company in 
Seattle in 1915. But it does show 
that he was a thoroughly successful 
salesman so far as the black-eyed 
Katherine Whitney was concerned. 
He married her in 1918 while on 
leave as second lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army Air Corps. “That same 
girl,’ he says, “has been the best 
manager I ever had.” 

There has been much casual talk 
about Lou Manning’s having started 
life by working in logging camps, 
wheat fields and lumber mills. 
That’s where he got his ‘powerful 
physique, his forceful mannerisms, 
his sturdiness in dealing with people, 
the stories run. 

Partly that’s true—partly not. 
Manning did work in logging camps 
in the Northwest; in the Canadian 
wheat fields. But he did it in the 
Summer time, chiefly because it was 
good training for football. His youth 








was spent in comfortable circum- 
stances. He was a football star at 


Hotchkiss School. But he did get 
to work at an early age when finan- 
cial changes came in the family for- 
tunes. 

He first met E. L. Cord in 1924, 
in 1926 organized Manning & Com- 
pany and became associated with the 
man as whose partner he was to build 
a spectacular business success. 

When Cord began to look for ex- 
pansion possibilities, it was natural 
that Lou Manning’s continually in- 
tensifying interest in aviation should 
lead to entrance into that field—and 
that Manning should take charge of 
the new aviation activities early in 
his official association with Cord 
Corporation. 

He now holds an active transport 
pilot’s license (Number 4011) and 
has something like 3,500 accredited 
flying hours on record. He uses the 
airlines constantly on business trips, 
having travelled 150,000 miles by air 
in the last twelve months. Much as 
he enjoys flying his private ships, he 
considers himself definitely an ama- 
teur pilot. 


“Me for the Regular Pilot” 


“When flying conditions are 
tough,” he says, “the skill and ability 
of the regular transport pilot who has 
his ‘hand in’ as regards emergency 
conditions is needed. However ex- 
pert a pilot may have been at one 
time, there is no substitute for con- 
stant flying. I confine my personal 
flying to short social trips on clear 
days. 

“Under any other conditions I 
want to be flown by a man who is 
doing a real flying job every day, 
day in and day out—not somebody 
who merely thinks he ‘knows how,’ 
regardless of the extent of his past 
experience. On long flights for busi- 
ness purposes I always either ride 
the transport line or have a regular 
transport pilot in charge of my own 
plane. I may fly the ship part of the 
time, but the regular pilot is respon- 
sible and in charge. Under these 
conditions flying is safe even in rela- 
tively bad weather.” 

Lou Manning is easy to approach, 
easy to talk with once a certain 
brusqueness is recognized for the 
mere mannerism that it is. Unlike 
many executives, he has become in- 
creasingly easy of access as he has 
become more and more successful 
and faced with larger and larger re- 
sponsibilities. 

It is too early in the Cord Cor- 
poration’s New Deal, Manning says, 
to outline detailed policy readjust- 
ments in individual units. 

For one thing, he points out, Cord 


Corporation does not control most of 
the companies in which it has inter- 
ests. It has about 29 per cent. of the 
stock of Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany; about 30 per cent. of Aviation 
Corporation; about 30 per cent. of 
Checker Cab Manufacturing Com- 
pany; about 37% per cent. of the 
common and 75 per cent. of the pre- 
ferred of Lycoming Manufacturing 
Company ; about 26% per cent. of the 
founders’ shares of New York Ship- 
building Company and controlling in- 
terest in Columbia Axle Company. 


No One Can Do a One-Man Job 


Nevertheless, recognizing that 
these holdings give Cord Corpora- 
tion an important say in any policies 
developed by these various enter- 
prises, Lou Manning’s general ideas 
about their future are of major im- 
portance. 

A few of them become quite clear 
as he talks of his aims and hopes. 

To begin with, 58,000 of the 158,- 
000 shares of Cord purchased by 
Manning and his associates are defi- 
nitely earmarked for later distribu- 
tion at cost price to various execu- 
tives and employees of associated 
companies whose efforts have 
brought the organization successfully 
through the depression and upon 
whom, in Manning’s belief, the fu- 
ture progress must rest. “Nobody 
can successfully do a one-man job,” 
he says. 

Next, every effort will be made to 





LOU MANNING SAYS: 


“Our factory efficiencies are better than 
ever. We have developed a number of 
new products. 

“Now, the time has come to back up 
this program with consistent, regular and 
sound merchandising and advertising. 

“It is along these lines that the most 
noticeable and rapid changes may be ex- 
pected to take place.” 





consolidate the entire Cord Corpora- 
tion picture on firm operating 
grounds. Miscellaneous holdings 
amounting to about $2,000,000 will 
be liquidated as market conditions 
are favorable. Attention will be con- 
centrated solely on building up the 
individual units to make an operating 
profit on a basis of sound manu- 
facturing, new-product development 
and merchandising. No new pur- 
chases are contemplated. If any 
other interests are acquired later they 
will be closely allied with those al- 
ready held and will be merely a logi- 





cal part of the operating development 
of present companies. Variegated 
financial excursions are out. 

Development and improvement of 
the various aviation interests of the 
Corporation will*have an extremely 
important part in the future program. 
Probably they will play an even more 
dominant role than heretofore. 

New products, many of them al- 
ready brought to fruition but not 
commercially exploited on any wide 
scale, will form the basis for growth 
in many of the affiliated companies. 
Aviation Manufacturing Corporation, 
Lycoming Division, has recently de- 
veloped a family of completely auto- 
matic controllable-pitch airplane pro- 
pellers, together with three new air- 
craft engines, one of entirely new 
design and very high horsepower 
output. Lycoming Manufacturing 
Company has recently introduced an 
engine using either natural or artifi- 
cial gas. Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany has been expanding its produc- 
tion of a varied line of stampings for 
kitchen cabinets, refrigerators, etc.— 
and has entered the air-conditioning 
field with an “all-year” air condi- 
tioner and with a complete line of 
electric fans, air circulators and sim- 
ilar units. 


Next Comes Merchandising 


But above all, Manning says, a 
consistent, intensive sales and adver- 
tising program must be fostered. 

“In the last few years,” he says, 
“we have brought our manufacturing 
costs to a minimum. Factory effi- 
ciencies are better than ever before. 
We have already announced or have 
ready for announcement a number 
of new products, carefully developed 
and fully tested. 

“Now, the time has come to back 
up this great industrial program with 
consistent, regular and sound mer- 
chandising and advertising—year in 
and year out. 

“To do this we may have to add 
to our present personnel, revise many 
of our past methods and inject an 
entirely new intensity into some of 
our selling activity. Certainly we 
will have to spend more money on 
this end of the business than we have 
since 1930. 

“Some of the biggest successes 
within the Cord structure were built 
originally on an outstanding job of 
advertising and selling. A similar 
program, modernized to meet 1938 
needs and conditions, will go far to 
make Cord Corporation properties 
permanent, steady producers of 
goods, employment and profits. It is 
along these lines that the most no- 
ticeable and rapid changes may be 
expected to take place.” 
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UBLIC relations was once con- 

sidered to be mostly a method of 

public repentance for publicly- 
exposed business sinners. 

But to-day it is taking on the dig- 
nity of a business science. 

It is the subject of more business 
conferences right now, perhaps, than 
any other problem except labor re- 
lations (and this can be classed as a 
branch of public relations). Speeches 
on public relations are in wide de- 
mand at conventions; and manufac- 
turers, bankers, merchants, business 
men of all kinds are clamoring for 
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Edwin Laird Cady 


all the information they can get about 
it—and more. 
Yet public relations is by no means 


a new subject. Abraham Lincoln is 
one of its most quoted authorities. 

Then why the new interest? 
Strikes, sales volumes, responsive- 
ness to advertising, production sched- 
ules, John L. Lewis, faith in banks, 
reactions to higher prices, legislation, 
are but a few of the many reasons 
given by business men. 

And why the diversity of reasons? 


Nesmith 


Because public relations includes all 
of the contacts between business in 
motion, and a public of which some 
members are in motion one way, some 
in another, and still others standing 
still. Where there are public contacts, 
there is public friction. And the fric- 
tion load has become so great that 
a lubricant is needed before the busi- 
ness machine can either attain higher 
speeds or utilize more power. There 
is a variety of public-relations prob- 
lems to solve, simply because there 
is a variety of contacts between busi- 
ness and the public. 











Here is found the answer to the 
oft-repeated question: Where do 
sales programs, publicity, employee 
relations, general management, and 
so on, leave off and public relations 
begin? 

The answer is: They don’t. Just 
as reducing the friction icad of a 
machine depends upon balancing its 
parts, using anti-friction bearings, 
and then lubricating the rubbing con- 
tacts that cannot be eliminated; so 
public relations must first balance the 
machine of business and equip it with 
bearings, then provide lubrication for 
all of the thousands of public contacts 
which may create friction. Neglect 
of so tiny a part as a distributor can 
stall a twenty-ton truck—or a $20,- 
000,000 corporation. 

This does not mean that effective 
public-relations policies are the form- 
less, “everybody be a good fellow” 
kind. Rather, they are distinct, 
planned, definite actions aimed at def- 
inite targets. 

Primary targets are grievances 
which the public, or portions of it, 
already holds against a company. 
These grievances may be imaginary 
or real; they range from the sublime 
to the ridiculous; but they have one 
thing in common—they’re all im- 
portant. 


Public Wouldn’t Like It! 


A public-relations counsel caught a 
highly respected physician in the act 
of going into partnership with an un- 
dertaker to finance a cemetery. The 
target in this case was the imagined 
grievance which the public would 
nave had, and the curative action was 
to laugh the doctor out of the idea 
before the public laughed him out of 
his practice. 

The Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York is carrying on a long- 
term policy of merging its former 
multiplicity of units into fewer and 
fewer ones, until the end result may 
be a single company. The target of 
this action is the imagined “octopus” 
grievance: The purpose is to produce 
a simple corporate structure, easily 


Twelve of the Top Public-Relations Men 


in America Helped to Write this Report. 


Here is the Resulting Ten-Plank Platform 


for Better Public Relations: 


understandable by the public, and in- 
cidentally to yield economies. The 
company has also written off more 
than $60,000,000 of capital items, 
largely because they created public 
misunderstanding. 

The American National Bank of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., sends its officers 
out to talk to outside groups on such 
subjects as Federal deposit insurance, 
bank lending policies, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and how to 
analyze a bank statement. The tar- 
get is the imaginary “glassy eye and 
fishy heart” conception of banking, 
and its demolition is paying big divi- 
dends in new business. 


Targets Must Be Seen 


Such real grievances as smoky 
chimneys, loud noises from punch 
presses or looms, unsightly scrap- 
storage yards, neighborhood curbs 
blocked by employees’ cars, and com- 
plicated gadgets shipped without ade- 
quate assembly instructions can be 
cured only by rooting out their causes. 

Those grievances are fairly obvious. 
Experienced public-relations men 
know, however, that the real causes 
of the most bitter grievances may be 
hard to find. . They demand surveys, 
audits of a company’s public-relations 
position ; or, as one company has ex- 
pressed it, “goodwill inventories.”’ 
For targets must be seen before they 
can be hit. 

An example of this is a plastics 
manufacturer who was bedeviled by 
chronic labor trouble. A public-rela- 
tions survey showed, to his horror, 
that his men considered him a stuffed 
shirt because he had developed a 
large waist line while retaining his 
military bearing. The president was 
wise enough to take the survey seri- 
ously. He joined the staff of the 
local boys’ club where the front door 
is open so neighbors can come in and 
meet him: and since most of his 
workmen live close by, his labor 
troubles are now down to normal. 

Surveys sometimes show that pub- 
lic-relations programs are attacking 
targets which they cannot possibly 


demolish. A large savings bank 
which had developed the most thor- 
ough and sincere of public-relations 
programs continued to lose depos- 
itors. A public-relations survey was 
made: It showed that the bank’s de- 
positors had simply been moving 
away from its neighborhood. The 
bank moved after them, and now its 
public-relations program is bringing 
new depositors to an all-time high. 

Other situations which public-re- 
lations surveys have disclosed in- 
clude: The depression-broken delin- 
quent customers of clothing chains 
going to far-away units of those 
stores and paying cash to clerks who 
did not know about their debts, while 
prosperous customers ceased their 
patronage because of the collection 
pressure on their delinquent friends ; 
the farmer customers of a machinery 
maker holding off because rumors 
blamed higher farm taxes upon un- 
fairly low valuations of the factory; 
the necessity of a railroad’s postpon- 
ing a fare rise because bad public 
relations already had raised com- 
muters’ feelings to the boiling point : 
and the belief that the manager of a 
large hotel gave employment and 
preferred reservations only to mem- 
bers of his own religion. None of 
these facts was even suspected until 
the surveys disclosed them. 


No Job for Departmentized Minds 


When field studies do reveal tar- 
gets for public-relations programs, 
they have a habit of turning into di- 
rect profit sources. The Liggett drug 
chain, for instance, has never been 
able to separate public relations from 
general company policies because 
every move it makes towards bet- 
ter stores, better-trained clerks, and 
so on, turns out to be one more policy 
which sells more goods. 

This habit public-relations objec- 
tives have of turning themselves into 
direct profit functions means that 
public relations cannot be run by a 
departmentized’ mind. The _ public- 
relations man cannot define his func- 
tions sharply, as a purchasing agent 


1. Know what public relations is—and all that it is. 
2. Be positive. Aim at definite targets, use definite actions. 


w 


targets. 


. Don’t guess. Get out and find out. 


Use the right kind of surveys to find your 


4. Find the right kind of public-relations manager, then give him high rank with 


full authority. 


. Watch small details. 


oonrton 


. Remember that it is better to prevent than to repent. 


. Be frank and truthful, but fear the mistaken notions of the public. 
. Use all the tools of public relations. 


. Keep your eye on employee relations particularly—they’re dynamite. 


10. Use drama only for its proper purposes. It is a tool—not an objective. 
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or a plant engineer might. He has 
to be in everything a little bit; to 
guide rather than control; to pass on 
to others his profit-producing mech- 
anisms the moment they are devel- 
oped. 

At the same time, public relations 
must be preventive maintenance, 
rather than corrective maintenance, 
of goodwill. And preventive main- 
tenance requires a nerve system, a 
framework, such as a department 
provides. In other words, public re- 
lations must be a department which 
is not run by a departmentized mind 
—no easy assignment to carry out. 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany solves this problem by having 
as head of public relations a vice- 
president who also includes all adver- 
tising and publicity in his bailiwick. 
The entire personnel of the company 
is schooled and supervised in public 
relations, not on the basis of “duty to 
the firm,” but as part of continuous 
training for the job ahead. All prob- 
lems affecting public opinion are for- 
warded from other departments to 
this one, and are dealt with through 
personal contacts, new policies, adver- 
tising or publicity, as needed. 

The New York Central Railroad 
has a different set-up, with functions 
which influence public contacts and 
opinions centering in several officers 
who work closely together and co- 
ordinate the company’s efforts. Organ 
music in the Grand Central Terminal, 
taking “Curly Top,” the little Indiana 
girl who always waved to the Twen- 
tieth Century’s engineer to New 
York and Chicago for visits, and 
securing the co-operation of the rail- 
road brotherhoods in courtesy and 
safety campaigns, are typical of the 
ideas which round out the Central’s 
public-relations efforts. 


If You Can’t Be Frank—Drop It! 


General Foods’ public relations are 
headed up by a vice-president who re- 
ports directly to the president. The 
company follows the philosophy that, 
even when everything possible has 
been done by its employees, adver- 
tising, publicity, stockholders, etc., 
the failure of a grocery store can be 
a body blow to the local public re- 
lations of any national-brand maker 
selling through that store. The prac- 
tice of helping retailers in every pos- 
sible way is listed as a sales activity 
and it shows profits for the company ; 
but it is the spearhead of General 
Foods’ public-relations program just 
the same. 

Frankness, truthfulness, positive 
attitudes, are absolutely necessary to 
good public relations. That is why 
the public-relations man must do his 
thinking before, rather than after, a 
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bad situation develops. No company 
of to-day can afford any policies about 
which it cannot be frank. 

Public speeches by top executives 
are an obvious means of creating 


positive public relations. Another is 
through the press. 

Public-relations men agree 100 per 
cent. that the press must be informed 
promptly, fully and accurately about 
company affairs when the public has 
an interest in them. Railroads have 
abandoned their attitude of obstruc- 
tion and silence in favor of giving full 
facts about wrecks and accidents ; air- 





What It Is—and Isn't 


“Public relations must be preventive 
maintenance, rather than corrective 
maintenance, of goodwill.” 

“The public-relations man must do 
his thinking before, rather than after, 
a bad situation develops.” 

“Profitable public relations is thor- 
ough rather than noisy.” 











lines have had a more recent change 
of heart of the same sort. Telephone 
companies, electric utilities, and many 
other concerns maintain statistical 
departments, compile special figures 
for answering special questions, em- 
ploy expert analysts of news values, 
and issue press releases—but only 
when there is something worth say- 
ing. And many trade associations 
are highly skilled in press co-opera- 
tion. The press bulletins of some 
which appear as news items on the 
business pages of newspapers, the 
recipes of others appearing on the 
women’s pages, are examples of the 
legitimate, favorable publicity which 
can be obtained when business co- 
operates with trade associations to 
co-operate with the press. 

Yet the co-operation involved in 
these broad public-relations move- 
ments and the development of sweep- 
ing plans, must not obscure this 
fact: Attention to details is a tre- 
mendously big part of the public- 
relations job. 


Sarcasm Springs a Surprise 


Details count heavily. A manufac- 
turer sarcastically opened his sugges- 
tion box to complaining neighbors, 
and paid out $25 the next day for an 
idea which saves $50 a week in truck- 
ing time. An automobile president 
was induced to write a personal letter 
to a minister who had called at his 
office but had been turned away; 
sales of the car immediately boomed 
in the minister’s small town. The 
management of a plant which had 


just suffered a series of bad accidents 
put its safety posters up where the 
public could read them, and stopped a 
whispering campaign by agitators 
who wished to create public illwill for 
a future strike. A local banker made 
a practice of walking through fac- 
tories with their managers so that 
workmen could see and meet him, 
and thus deflated the influence of the 
local reds. A big advertiser turned 
the answering of fan mail over to the 
agency which runs the radio program, 
and now gets a lot more letters be- 
cause one well-answered writer en- 
courages another to write a letter. 

Employee relations, of course, is a 
science in itself. But it is linked very 
definitely with public relations. And 
there is a great deal more to this 
link than the oft-quoted statement 
that employees become the public 
when the quitting whistle blows. A 
bit of gossip which starts with, “Say 
listen, I know a guy who works 
there,” holds dynamite for any com- 
pany. House magazines which em- 
ployees pass on to others, athletic 
meets in which employees take part 
but which others witness, and all the 
rest, come under the heading of pub- 
lic relations. 


More Familiar Than Importani 


So does employee education, for 
employees cannot inform the public 
unless they themselves know. This 
is why 60,000 bank employees are 
studying public relations as part of 
their courses in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. And public rela- 
tions also includes such ideas as the 
National Biscuit Company’s long- 
standing custom under which all em- 
ployees and officials speak pleasantly 
to each other whenever they meet.on 
its properties. The effects of this 
policy spread out into all public con- 
tacts and produce profits. 

Drama is the most widely known 
instrument of public relations. But 
it is the least important. Rockefeller 
dancing with Colorado miners’ wives, 
the President opening a new cable 
line by pressing a golden key, are 
far more familiar than important. 
Drama serves public relations in the 
same way a choke and the brakes 
serve an automobile. It starts, or 
stops, things quicker. But it is no 
more the whole of public relations 
than those two accessories are the 
whole of a car. 

Profitable public relations is thor- 
ough rather than noisy. For just as 
the exterior of the best-lubricated 
machine is always oil-free and clean, 
so the sound public-relations program 
is confined to the quarters where it 
does its work and is not in evidence 
elsewhere. 
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Miss Ann Nolan of the Bloomfield, N. J.. 

plant, turned guide for the day, exhibits her f i eee . : 
company’s largest incandescent lamp. Visitors crowd into the grinding department at Newark, many to have their first real look at industr 
machinery. Said one worker : “I’ve been here nine years, and it’s the first time I ever saw anything but n 
own job and knew what happened to the parts after I made them.” 





Open House at Westinghouse 


3ecause people like to see what makes 

the wheels go ‘round, more and more 
alert companies are holding an annual 
“open house” in their plants and inviting 
the public in. One such company is 
Westinghouse Electric. In mid-Septem- 
ber its employees staged the first ‘“‘Familv 
Day” at four New Jersey and two Penn- 
sylvania plants, when workers and their 
30,000 guests—relatives, friends, neigh- 
bors—wandered through the manufactur- 
ing aisles, watched machines in operation. 
studied scientific demonstrations, lapped 
up knowledge on company policies, and 
now and then paused for refreshments. 
By nightfall, employees held a clearer 
picture of the company and their jobs, 
the 30,000 visitors were fast Westing- 

It’s not all work and no play. Among the employees’ hobby exhibits was a scale house friends. 

model of the Newark works done in discarded laundry shirt-cards. At the Trenton 

plant, children played in a special nursery while grown-ups saw the sights. 





} Even the old-time guessing contest was on 
tap at the Bloomfield works’ Family Day. 
The winner, whether employee or visitor, got ae : : - ; , ae : 
Da shi ’ - oe 8 Few visitors left without a new and better conception of industry and industrial policies. “Industrial 
a shiny new electric iron. Se : : : . 
lations,” for example, will never again be just a hollow phrase for these wives, mothers, brothers 
friends ; they’re seeing what it means at Westinghouse. 


What's New 
In Business 


Fer Sounder Public Relations 


Before a public-relations program 
can expect to get anywhere, it must 
first get a sight on its target (see 
page 14). 

And this is exactly what the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
is doing by means of a survey which 
began in mid-September and is sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 
November. 

To build a firm foundation for one 
phase of its program of telling the 
public what industry has contributed 
to American working and _ living 
standards, the Association wants to 
lubricate all sources of friction be- 
tween employer and employee by 
helping to remove the causes. But it 
must first know what the causes of 
friction are. 

Here is where the new survey 
comes in. A disinterested research 
organization is asking rank-and-file 
workmen all over the nation what 
they think about their wages and 
hours; whether foremen have too 
much authority or too little; what 
policies their companies should fol- 
low in such matters as methods of 
payment, vacations, sick and dis- 
ability benefits, and so on; and what 
their reactions are to other industrial- 
relations policies. When the results 
of the survey are in, they will be 
studied at the Association’s Congress 
of Industry in December, and 
methods will be worked out to bring 
industrial policies into as close a line 
as possible with what employees say 
they want. 

Meanwhile, other phases of the As- 
sociation’s tremendous _ public-rela- 
tions program are continuing at a 
$500,000-a-year rate. Its news ser- 
vice goes to 5,600 weekly papers; 
articles by economists go to 270 daily 
newspapers, humorous drawings to 
319; 256 local radio stations use the 
Association’s recorded dramatic skits 
from one to five times a week; many 
radio stations also use its electrical- 
transcription records of six speeches 
in six foreign languages ; and at least 
6,000,000 people saw its moving-pic- 
ture shorts last year. In addition, the 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








WHERE AWAY? 


Business men’s minds become gigantic question marks as 
stock market breaks badly, continues unsettled, bringing un- 
pleasant reminders of the market’s state eight years ago. 
Summer optimism about Fall business evaporates as indus- 
try asks two questions: How good a prophet is the stock 
market? What’s really ahead for business? 





STOCKS? 


The many-times-proved but as-many-times-forgotten fact 
that the stock market is right only half the time means that 
business can get as accurate forecasting of future trends by 
tossing a coin. Meanwhile, Wall Street gloom continues (p. 
35), lightened not at all by appointment of William O. Doug- 
las as new Securities & Exchange Commission chairman. 





STEEL? 


Steel production drops five points to 76.1 per cent. of 
capacity, lowest since Spring’s strike-crippled 75 per cent. 
Further moderate declines looked for as steel-scrap price, 
standard barometer, drops $2 a ton, new orders from rail- 
roads and builders lag, mills catch up on backlogs and wait 
for orders from automobile makers. But close observers an- 
ticipate no precipitate fall, merely some recession below 
phenomenal production rate so far this year. 





AUTOS? 


Automobile output drops to year’s low as last 1937 models 
roll off assembly lines, plants halt to get ready for new- 
model production. Car manufacturers wax highly optimis- 
tic over next year’s prospects—as always at new-model 
time—but outside analysts hesitate to be as definite, feel that 
1938 output may be a bit more, a bit less, than 1937. 





BUYING? 


Trade still looks good. Dun & Bradstreet reports that so 
far expansion exceeds the usual Fall proportions, with con- 
sumers buying vigorously. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents adds that its members are still busy cover- 
ing their needs to the year-end. Department of Commerce 
estimates that 1937 national income will be $70,000,000,000, 
12 per cent. above 1936, with worker-consumer share great- 
est in at least eight years (p. 22). Department of Agricul- 
ture follows with announcement that farmers’ income will 
reach $9,000,000,000, peak since 1929 and a cool billion bet- 
ter than last year. But Pictograph shows decidedly mixed 
situation, with many territories turning downward (p. 30). 





ALL IN ALL? 





Adding these and other facts to inside information, combin- 
ing them with the real rather than the publicly-announced 
sentiment of business big shots, a topflight judge of business 
trends advises: “Avoid extremes” (p. 26). 














Association sends out frequent press 
releases and factual digests, provides 
material for foreign-language news- 
papers, and issues editorial matter for 
company magazines. And, to top off 
its efforts to tell the public the story 
of American industry and what it has 
done for the nation, the Association 
sponsors a billboard campaign and a 
co-operative local advertising pro- 
gram which has been presented in 
2,200 full-page advertisements during 
the last twelve months. 


Group Insurance Leaps Ahead 


Clear proof that big things are hap- 
pening on the group-insurance front 
came in mid-September when The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents released statistics on the pro- 
duction of new life insurance for the 
first eight months of 1937. The re- 
port revealed that group insurance 
had scored a spectacular 39.2-per- 


cent. leap over the figure for the cor- 
responding period of 1936. 
Insurance men, looking for the 
facts behind the rise, believe that four 
influences are responsible for it: 


1. Education. The War Risk In- 
surance of twenty years ago affected 
group insurance (group life, accident 
and health, disability) in the same 
way that it affected ordinary life in- 
surance—for the first time, millions 
of people learned what insurahce real- 
ly is, and what it can do; and the 
cumulative effect of this new knowl- 
edge is still making itself felt. Fur- 
thermore, the public schools of to- 
day are teaching insurance. 


2. The Federal Social Security 
Act. The tremendous public interest 
in social-security legislation made 
many employers realize, for the first 
time, how much security means to 
their employees. 

3. Emphasis on personnel rela- 

















How to cut your fleet’s 
gasolene, oil and 
maintenance costs 
up to 30% 











5000 others have done it...you can do the same 


by these two PROVED methods 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds_ the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result you may 
save up to 30% of the gasolene and oil you buy. 
And your fleet will operate far more efficiently. 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 














Don’t delay... start saving at once. 7 1 
Learn more about the economies CITIES SERVICE — Room 723 : 
these two plans will effect for you. 60 Wall Street, New York City 

Wri H i] d Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
rite, wire Or mail coupon today. | more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating | 
| and maintenance costs up to 30%. | 
| | 
| Name | 

RADIO CONCERTS .. . every 

Friday at 8 P.M. (E.S.T.) WEAF Address | 
and 43 associated N.B.C. stations. | City Sease 
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tions. As the need for overhauling, 
revising and extending industrial-re- 
lations programs became apparent 
within the last few years, many em- 
ployers have arranged for group in- 
surance to meet this need and, at the 
same time, satisfy their employees’ 
wish for security. 

4. Improved business conditions. 
A large number of employers have for 
years been sold on the value of group 
insurance. But with most plans pro- 
viding that employer as well as em- 
ployee share the cost, a great many 
have waited to go into it until their 
shops were running full time. 

The sum of all these influences is 
that group life insurance now covers 
8,000,000 employees and the total 


volume in force is $13,000,000,000. 
Twenty years ago, the employer who 
gave it to his workers was the excep- 
tion ; to-day, the time is approaching 
when the employer who doesn’t give 
it to his workers will be the excep- 
tion. 


Two Jobs for Moving Pictures 


Now working into the last reel of 
“takes” is what is probably the most 
elaborate industrial moving picture 
ever filmed—U. S. Steel’s story of 
steel-making. 

Notable features are many. For 
one thing, the pictures are being 
taken in full color and sound. Sec- 
ond, a troupe of 21 camera men, tech- 





Moving pictures mean two things to U.S. Steel: (1) Films on safer working methods, some 
of which are shown in this “dining room” 236 feet below the surface of the ground; and 





f 


(2) The ambitious new film, soon to be released, on the making of steel. Above, a camera 
man takes up his perilous perch to photograph an ore unloader’s grab bucket at work 
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nicolor experts, electricians and other 
technicians is required for the job. 
Third, the members of the troupe are 
covering every phase of the com- 
pany’s operations, from Minnesota 
ore mines to Pittsburgh finishing 
mills; before they have finished they 
will have descended into - open-pit 
mines, traveled on ore trains, clam- 
bered over machines to load and un- 
load ore (see photograph), and gone 
deep into the hearts of twenty steel 
mills. Fourth, total cost of the 
project will be $200,000. And, finally, 
three versions of the film will be re- 
leased: Two in full color for use in 
theatres, clubs, engineering societies 
and other groups; the third, in black- 
and-white, for general educational 
uses. 

But U. S. Steel has long used mov- 
ing pictures for another purpose—to 
teach its workmen safer methods. 
The most unusual place in which they 
are shown is an underground room, 
236 feet below the surface at Eveleth, 
Minnesota, which was the scene of 
a recent Safety Committee meeting of 
company executives. Hewn out of 
solid rock, the room was originally 
used to house pumping equipment, is 
now steam heated, electrically lighted, 
and has a kitchen and orchestra plat- 
form. 


16-Cylinder Locomotive 


With the railroad renascence in 
full swing, new ideas on motive pow- 
er are blossoming as they never have 
before. 

One of the focal points of the new 
ideas has been the tremendous and 
costly pounding which the standard 
steam locomotive gives the track as 
its heavy driving rods and counter- 
balances whirl around at high speed. 

One solution is the use of light- 
weight alloys to reduce the weight 
of reciprocating parts, as on the Bur- 
lington’s Aeolus (Fores, Sept. 1, 
p. 25). 

Now, the Baltimore & Ohio comes 
through with another idea, incorpora- 
ted in a startling new steam locomo- 
tive which has just left the drafting 
table. Instead of two cylinders, the 
new engine will have sixteen; and 
instead of two sets of driving rods, it 
will have none at all. This will be 
accomplished by gearing a separate 
four-cylinder steam engine directly to 
each of the four driving axles to 
which the eight driving wheels are 
attached. 

With a total of 32 power impulses 
(two to a cylinder) being delivered 
for each revolution of the four steam 
motors, power flow will be practically 
continuous—like that of a 16-cylinder 
automobile as compared with one of 


























TAKE THE HELM—Mr.“Head of a Family” 


S a competent captain charts his course before 
A sailing, so you can plan ahead for the welfare of 
your wife and family and then steer them safely 


toward security and happiness. 


You have often pictured to yourself the haven you 
want your family to enjoy—a comfortable home, 
wholesome surroundings, good schools, and other 
advantages. Life insurance, properly planned, offers 
a means of providing them even if your family should 
be left without you. 


Take your bearings from time to time and make 





The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual standard forms, 
individual and group, in large and small amounts. It also issues 
annuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held for 
the benefit of its policyholders, and any divisible surplus is returned 
to its policyholders in the form of dividends, 
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necessary adjustments in your Life Insurance Pro- 
gram. For example, when your children grow up 
and start out for themselves, you may want to arrange 
for a retirement income, if you have not already done 
so. A well-planned Life Insurance Program is flexible 


and will meet such changing conditions. 


Why not chart your course now? A Metropolitan 
Field-Man will gladly help you plan a Program fitted 
to your personal needs and pocketbook. Telephone 
your local Metropolitan office and ask him to call— 


or mail the coupon. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Without obligation on my part, I would like to have information regarding a Life 
Insurance Program to meet my needs. 


- ADDRESS____ 





STATE. 





107-F. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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“EVEN THE PICKETS CAN’T RESIST” 


Horn & Hardart, Eastern restaurant 
chain, set some sort of record for good- 
natured—and clever—attitude toward strik- 
ers when, late in September, it began its 
annual featuring of pumpkin pie. In full- 
page advertisements in New York City 
newspapers, dominated by a huge drawing 
(above), the company announced that “It’s 
Pumpkin Pie Time at the Automats,” and 
led off its sales story with this message: 


“Even the pickets can’t resist when the 
spicy aroma of the season’s first Horn & 
Hardart Pumpkin Pie wafts through the 
revolving doors of the Automats. They 
drop their signs, forget to say ‘pass the 
Automats by’ and join the throngs who 
are coming in for tantalizing golden slices.” 
If public reaction is good, similar posters 
will go up in the very windows outside 
which pickets are parading. 





two cylinders. As a final advantage, 
the Baltimore & Ohio expects that the 
absence of driving rods will make it 
possible for the new locomotive’s 
driving wheels, with their -independ- 
ently mounted power units, to nego- 
tiate sharper curves than can those 
of conventional engines. 


Light on Labor 


Three recent reports throw much- 
needed light and perspective on cur- 
rent labor, wage and employment 
problems. 

First, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce estimated that 1937 na- 
tional income will total around $70,- 
000,000,000, 12 per cent. higher than 
last year but 13 per cent. lower than 
in 1929. Furthermore, it is expected 
that workers will receive a greater 
share of the total than at any time 
since the Department began, in 1929, 
to work out statistics on income dis- 
tribution; last year’s 65.5 per cent. 
has been the top proportion so far. 
With the tremendous number of in- 
dustries which have raised wages this 
year, Officials believe that the per- 
capita income of employees will ex- 
ceed the $1,300-a-year mark (last 
year it was $1,244, in 1929—when 
the population was smaller—it was 
$1,450) ; while the per-capita income 
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of white-collar workers will exceed 
$2,400, as against $2,333 in 1936 and 
$2,560 in 1929. 

Second, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, in an analysis of 
the number of persons involved in 
strikes and lock-outs in relation to 
the population of various nations, re- 
vealed that the United States rated 
surprisingly far down the list—sixth 
in a rollcall of eleven countries. For 
the period ‘from 1930 to 1936, an 
average of 61 persons to each 10,000 
of total population were involved in 
industrial disputes in the United 
States. Spain led with 194 (incom- 
plete figures) ; then, in order, came 
Belgium, France, Poland, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. After 
the United States came Norway, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Canada, and, 
with the fewest disputes (24 per 
10,000), the Irish Free State. But 
the 1930-1936 U. S. average was 
higher than it was between 1923 and 
1929, while in seven of the other na- 
tions it was lower; and the tabula- 
tion did not, of course, include the 
widespread U. S. labor troubles of 
the first half of this year. 

Third, the newly-published year- 
book of labor statistics compiled by 
the League of Nations’ International 
Labor Office revealed that world em- 
ployment is once more reaching the 





point where it was when the depres- 
sion began in 1929. In 1932, the 
I. L. O.’s index number of registered 
unemployed in sixteen countries 
reached its high of 291; the latest 
index number is back at 113, only 
slightly above 1929’s 100. 


One For, One Against 


When the New Year breaks on 
January 1, there will exist in Penn- 
sylvania as sharp a contrast as has 
ever been seen in the policies of two 
separate companies, both of which 
are in the same business. 

For at the Eastern end of the State 
will be Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, staunch and continuing advo- 
cate of the policy that public utilities 
should sell appliances. 

While at the Western end, West 
Penn Power Company, by discontinu- 
ing its appliance-selling subsidiary 
and turning the business over to its 
dealers, will have just cut loose from 
precisely the same policy. 

Why the one company believes in 
appliance selling, why the other com- 
pany doesn’t, throws-a vivid spot- 
light on the arguments revolving 
around a problem which has bothered 
the utility industry for years: To sell 
or not to sell. 

One of West Penn’s reasons for 
making the shift is that with dealers 
now selling from 80 to 85 per cent. 
of the dollar volume of appliances in 
its territory and doing a good job on 
promotional items, a common argu- 
ment for appliance selling—that the 
dealer is a less effective salesman than 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Dale Shockey sees himself as FORBES read- 
ers did on the Sept. | cover: American Roll- 
ing Mill posted it on all plant bulletin boards 























When ideal working environment is 
combined with ideal working tech- 
nique in any figure-work department, 
increased efficiency and worth-while 
savings result. The Memphis Power & 
Light Company of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, achieves this happy combination 
through the use of the most modern 
indirect desk-lighting system (see 
photograph above) and modern 
*“Comptometer”’ methods: 


“Our General Accounting office uses 
the Model J ‘Comptometer’ exclusively 
because of its accuracy, flexibility, and 
speed in proving ledger postings, ex- 
tending invoices, accounting distribu- 
tion of invoices, preparing financial 


and operating reports, and distributing 
payroll labor. In other departments, 
the ‘Comptometer’ is used for balanc- 
ing proof sheets for customers’ bill- 
ings, for proving requisitions, and 
for figuring inventory on 80,000 
classifications. 


“Better than fifty per cent savings 
has been attained through the use of 
the ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board on 
analysis of residential, commercial, 
and industrial sales and service.” 


There are ample grounds for assum- 
ing that ‘‘Comptometer’”? methods 
can effect substantial savings in your 





concern’s figure-work set-up. May 
we show you how—in your own office, 
on your own job? Telephone your 
local ‘‘Comptometer”’ office, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1700 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Model J 
“Comptometer™ 


COMP’TOME 
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and it is an illusion to say that 

labor alone, without intelligence, 
can produce it. This intelligence may 
guide the hand of the bricklayer or 
that of the house painter or that of 
the locomotive engineer or that of the 
draftsman, but in each case it is intel- 
ligence, and not the mere physical 
operation of the human hand, which 
adds to the possessions of mankind. 
—Dr. NicHotas Murray BUTLER. 


| NTELLIGENCE produces wealth, 


Success must mean what many 
business men find lacking in our 
youth to-day: Reliability, dependabil- 
ity, punctuality, regularity, honest 
work, willingness to do hard work, 
the ability to understand and to do 
exactly what one is told to do. 

—H. H. Horne. 


In science, read by preference the 
newest works; in literature, the old- 
est. The classics are always modern. 

—Lorp LytTrTon. 


Doing easily what others find diffi- 
cult is talent; doing what is impos- 
sible for talent is genius. 

—EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE. 


There is no art like that of a beau- 
tiful behavior, a fine manner, no 
wealth greater than that of a pleasing 
personality. .—Ortson S. MARDEN. 


To most men experience is like the 
stern lights of a ship, which illumine 
only the track it has passed. 

—COLERIDGE. 


Sooner or later a democracy which 
is to survive has to be able to rely 
upon that enlargement of vision and 
purpose of those individuals who com- 
pose it, which means that their crav- 
ing for devotion and self-sacriiice is 
satisfied in a democratic society on a 
nobler level and with a finer recogni- 
tion of the value of indivinual person- 
ality than is true of a national purpose 
of a totalitarian state under a dictator. 

—Orpway TEAD. 


If you wish for success in life, make 
perseverance your bosom friend, ex- 
perience your wise counsellor, caution 
your elder brother and hope your 
guardian genius. —ApDISON. 


Courage and perseverance have a 
magical talisman, before which diffi- 
culties disappear and obstacles vanish 
into air. —JoHN Qurncy ApDams. 


Regulation is expensive. It is 
bureaucratic, and once established it 
expands ; it paralyzes private initiative 
without offering constructive leader- 
ship. —ALFRED E, SMITH. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


FAUT. 










The best educated man is the one 
who is always picking up knowledge 
at every turn and the man who thinks 
while he works. The deeper and 
longer you think, the better you will 
be prepared for the surprises of life 
through increased efficiency and re- 
sourcefulness. Thoughts are things. 
No matter how much book learning 
may be crammed in a man’s cranium, 
if he has stopped thinking he has 
really stopped living. Deep thinking 
and hard work are the real Aladdin’s 
lamp. There is no real success with- 
out them. —SELECTED. 


People who never had enough 
thrift and forethought to buy and pay 
for property in the first place seldom 
have enough to keep the property up 
after they have gained it in some 
other way. 

—Tuomas Nrxon Carver. 





A new deal must be more than 
laws or codes. It must be a new way 
of looking at business and at life. The 
business man must see himself as a 
manager and trustee, not as an ex- 
ploiter to take out all the traffic will 
bear. —Dr. ArtHur E. Morcan. 


The problem is now,-not to make 
the world safe for democracy,. but to 
make the co-existence of democracies 
and dictatorships safe for the world. 

—Lorp HArDINGE. 


I have brought myself by long 
mediation to the conviction that a 
human being with a settled purpose 
must accomplish it, and that nothing 
can resist a will which will stake even 
existence upon its fulfillment. 

—DIsRAELI. 


Religion to us is service. We serve 
God by serving humanity, and if a 
man does not serve somebody, he is 
not religious—JoHN L. Davin, D.D. 


The most profitable investment a 
young man can make is to give his 
very best and exclusive services to 
his employer and let outside interests 
alone. —Basson INSTITUTE. 


No man can handle life to the best 
advantage until he becomes a con- 
servative. Every one is born a rad- 
ical and has to be spanked, whipped 
and yelled at until he learns the ne- 
cessity of conservatism. If he never 
learns it, he is locked up or hanged. 

—E. W. Howe. 
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Now on the Press! 


A Collection of More Than 600 Outstanding 


“Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
Edited by B. C. FORBES 


This book is being published in response to countless 
requests from FORBES MAGAZINE readers received 
during the twenty years such selections have been 


Printed in easy-reading type on antique stock, deckle- 
edged, attractively bound—this book is one you will be 
proud to own—one you will refer to often for inspira- 
tion and encouragement to perform the daily tasks with 

refreshed cheerfulness, resolution and faith. 
Reserve Your Copy Now. 
(Add 4c for Sales Tax on New York City Orders) 


Mail Order To-day to: “Thoughts Editor” 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Price in U.S. $2.00 
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EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR CAPITAL 


*° | 4HERE have been times when 

& I couldn’t look at my bal- 
ance sheet without wincing at the 
amount of my receivables. Today, 
with sales at the highest mark in 
years, I probably wouldn’t have a 
finger nail left if it were not for 
the credit-insurance feature of 
Commercial Credit Company’s 
new open account financing plan.” 


COULD HAVE USED THE MONEY 


“For years I was a ‘die-hard’ on the 
subject of discounting my receiva- 


NEW YORK 


bles. I could have sold all or any 
part of them to Commercial Credit 
Company at a low discount rate 
and put the money right back to 
work earning discounts, buying 
materials at cash prices, increasing 
volume, covering pay-rolls with- 
out borrowing. In every way, I 
stood to profit. But there was 
one rub... one angle that always 
stopped me.” 





SAN FRANCISCO 


CONSERVATIVES TAKE NO CHANCES 


“Suppose I got my cash, ploughed 
it back, built up my inventories, 
expanded my sales—and then had 
one or two of the big accounts I 
had sold go bad. I couldn’t take 
the chance. Better to wait for my 
collections to come in, was my 
idea. So I continued to plod along 
with the good old ultra conserva- 
tives no matter how profitable the 
opportunities I had to pass up.” 


FITS STAND-PATTER POLICIES 


“Now it’s different. Commercial 
Credit Company has introduced a 
new feature that makes open ac- 
count financing available and attrac- 
tive to stand-patters like me. The 
Limited Loss clause fits my tem- 
perament and my business policies 
perfectly. I’m cashing my receiva- 
bles now and employing my capital, 
protected by employment insurance.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


BALTIMORE 
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B. C. FORBES DISCUSSES 





What Course 
Should Be 
Followed 

By Business 


ACTS uncovered by first-han:| 

contacts with business heads and 

others, supplemented by study 
of published statistics : 


1. In not a few concerns, per- 
haps 25 per cent., some recession, 
usually quite mild, is being experi- 
enced. 

2. The great majority of execu- 
tives report no noticeable let-up thus 
far. 

3. Sentiment has become more 
cautious since the second half of the 
year opened. 

4. Except in rare _ instances, 
pessimism is not unrestrained. 

5. The severe shrinkage in the 
market value of securities is prepon- 
deratingly interpreted as having dis- 
counted all unfavorable actualities and 
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as having made allowance for con- 
siderable slackening in activity. 


6. Emphasis is placed on ad- 
vances in costs of doing business— 
advances in raw materials, advances 
in wages, curtailed work hours, ex- 
panding taxes, mounting Social Se- 
curity levies, etc. 


7. Net profits this half-year in 
many cases will not compare favor- 
ably with figures for the first half. 


8. President Roosevelt’s recent 
actions and utterances are not relished 
by men of affairs. They had hoped 
that Washington would grasp the 
need for extending encouragement to 
industry and business in view of the 
spread of hesitancy. 

9. Some cheer is derived from 
symptoms that public sentiment has 
cooled towards business-baiting. 

10. Crop prospects are well re- 
garded. 

11. That our railroads need suc- 
cor in the form of at least modest 
freight-rate advances is widely be- 
lieved, regardless of the extent of the 
additional labor burden resulting from 
current negotiations. 

12. Views on the outlook for util- 
ity companies vary sharply. It is 
universally conceded that adoption of 
a distinctly more conciliatory stand by 
Washington would bring prompt re- 
lease of extensive construction pro- 
gramis. 


13. Automobile executives have 


furnished, confidentially, extremely 


gratifying figures on advance orders 
placed by dealers for 1938 models. 
Consumer demand is also called very 
encouraging. 

restriction of 
WPA expenditures is everywhere 
hailed with satisfaction. Hopes are 
expressed that by and by it will be- 
come feasible to transfer much hand- 
ling of relief from Washington to 
States and local communities. 


14. Announced 


15. So chaotic are the kaleido- 
scopic events abroad that few men 
here feel capable of reading the rid- 
dle aright. 


16. In Wall Street pessimism is 
rampant. Brokers declare that dur- 
ing recent months “selling has been 
better than the buying,” meaning that 


stocks have been moving from strong 
into weaker hands. 


17. Prospects for any extensive 
capital-raising are viewed as unprom- 
ising. 

18. The feeble steps already taken 
by the Federal Reserve Board to stem 
the downslide have proven ineffec- 
tive. It is questioned, too, whether 
Washington will be able to transform 
sentiment unless it acts more ag- 
gressively and more comprehensively 
before recovery loses much more 
ground. 


For my part, I am indisposed to 
join the calamity chorus—unless and 
until our economic picture becomes 
pronouncedly darker. 

I see few signs as yet that the 
public have modified their spending 
mood. 

Admittedly, some retailers are de- 
laying ordering ahead, some manu- 
facturers are letting their stocks of 
raw materials run down. But it is 
by no means certain that this policy 
will pay. Because of soaring costs, 
the chances seem to be that the gen- 
eral price level will rise rather than 
fall. Should this happen, there would 
be a rush to place contracts for 
prompt delivery. 

Turning to securities, one finds 
many second-grade bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks offering generous yields. 
And certainly many common stocks 
are on a more attractive income basis 
to-day than they were several months 
ago. This writer lightened his in- 
vestment holdings in the Spring, but 
is now more inclined to re-invest 
moderately than to liquidate at ruling 
quotations—a course, however, which 
is called foolhardy by many. 

Until the skies become clearer, it 
would appear wise to avoid extremes. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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Federal Reserve System’s monthly in- 
dex of physical volume of production, ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, 1923-1925 
average = 100. 

















M.:s MINDS move 


much more slowly than many 
of us realize. 


Vocabularies, too, are far less 
elaborate than some advertisers 
seem to think. 


For example, consider the sit- 
uation pictured here. More than 
one reader of this article will 
probably say it is somewhat 
overdrawn. Very likely dozens 
will exclaim: “Surely, everyone 
knows what ‘aggressor’ means.” 
Actually they do not. 


However much we deplore it, 
the fact remains that such de- 
scriptions as “the guy who threw 
the first punch,” or “the fellow 
who started the brawl” would 
havea more lucid significance to 
most people than the less-color- 
ful, if moredignified,‘‘aggressor.” 


Even granted that most people do have a general 
idea of what is meant by a word .. . the fact that it is 
not frequently used in their every-day language would 
preclude its judicious use in a sales argument. 


Easy to go wrong 


For remember, to be “over the heads” of the crowd 
advertising copy does not have to be ponderous with 
polysyllabics; nor need it be studded with the sophisti- 
cated phrases of Palm Beach or the Riviera to lack sales 
effectiveness with the masses. 


As a matter of fact most advertising copy, however 





sophisticated, is broadly intelli- 
gible to the average person. But 
merely “getting the drift” isn’t 
sufficient to arouse desire; not the 
kind of desire that is necessary 
to make the millions reach into 
none-too-brimming pockets to 
trade hard-earned dollars for 
merchandise. 


The one sure way to success- 
fully advertise a volume product 
to the masses is to tell them about 
it, simply but forcefully, inthelan- 
guage they readily comprehend. 


Simplicity pays 
Headline, illustration, text— 
all should be simple and direct 
enough to ease their way into the 
average person’s mind without a 
single obstruction. 


* But do not confuse simplicity 
with crudity. There is a world of difference between the 
two. To write understandably for the man in the street 
we need not skirt the borders of illiteracy. Nor do we 
need to violate good taste in order to be interesting. 


But we must exercise our selective powers to the ut- 
most—and chart our courses by those things which we 
know register most conclusively with the great majority 
of people. 

Would you like to know more about this agency’s 
views on the mass market? A request on your executive 
letterhead will bring some interesting information. No 
obligation, of course. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 


NEW YORK 


Advertising 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS + DETROIT - HOLLYWOOD - SAN FRANCISCO - LAKELAND, FLA. + SEATTLE 
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INVENTIONS 





New Store Front—Aid to Weary Hearers— 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


erators and other proprietors will 

soon have an additional induce- 
ment to modernize and beautify their 
establishments through the use of new 
and striking store fronts. 

This is an entirely new type of 
store-front construction which will 
give a maximum of safety because it is 
completely weatherproof and water- 
proof, as nearly dustproof as possible, 
and reduces the possibility of break- 
age; and also a maximum of ease of 
installation, flexibility and beauty of 
design. It is ideally suited for use 
with the currently popular flat and 
structural glass. 

The first new departure is the use 
of extruded instead of rolled or drawn 
metal. This, the manufacturer says, 
makes it possible to make heavier sec- 
tions to closer tolerances than here- 
tofore possible. 

But the most revolutionary im- 
provements concern the distribution 
and control of pressure on the glass 
which the metz1 frame holds. Instead 
of applying cushioning springs at in- 
tervals to the glass, these springs are 
applied to the metal framework. In 
this way indirect pressure is main- 
tained over the entire face of the glass 
instead of being concentrated in the 
area surrounding the tension points. 

Again, instead of leaving it to the 
judgment of the installation man to 
determine the correct pressure for 
holding the glass, this is pre-deter- 
mined and automatically controlled. 
The workman merely turns a set of 
screws till they strike the positive 
spot. At this point, regardless of the 
thickness of the glass, exactly the 
right pressure will be exerted. 

Another very attractive feature is 
that because of the flexibility of the 
material and its method of manufac- 
ture, a highly specialized service is 
available to architects and builders. 
Any specially designed section they 
develop can be incorporated into the 
regular line and held for their ex- 
clusive use—and all at a minimum 
cost. (1-101) 


Eight at Once 


One of the outstanding features of 
many of the new air-conditioned 


Q etre and oer restaurant op- 
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buildings is the use of glass blocks 
both for windows and walls. 

To make it possible for eight sets 
of workmen installing glass-block 
windows to work simultaneously at 
four different levels, a unique scaf- 
fold has now been designed. It can 
be moved as a unit in less than ten 
ininutes from one section of a building 
to another. (2-101) 


Efficient Insulation 


Another building-materials com- 
pany tells us about a new all-mineral 
insulation which it has developed for 
use on both passenger and refrigera- 
tor cars. It is lightweight, waterproof, 
incombustible and rotproof. And be- 
cause of its great resiliency, it will 
keep its shape and high insulating 
quality indefinitely, we are told. 
(3-101) 


For Long-Winded Speakers 


To business men who often have to 
sit through speeches when the speak- 
er has apparently forgotten the pass- 
ing of time, and to chairmen who 
have the problem of giving each of 
several long-winded speakers an 
equal amount of the limited time 
available, a new electric timer should 
prove a boon. 

It does three things: Flashes a 
warning signal two minutes before 
the speaker is supposed to finish his 
address; and flashes the word finis 
at the end of the allotted time, and 
simultaneously sounds a low-toned 
chime. 

The control device is plugged into 
an electric outlet near the chairman’s 
table, or in any other convenient part 
of the room, and it can be set for any 
desired duration of time up to thirty 
minutes. (4-101) 


Automatic Typing? 


Some time ago (Feb. 1, 1936) we 
described in this column an “auto- 
matic, vacuum-operated, perforated- 
record-controlled” typewriter for use 
when many copies of the same letter, 
report, or other material have to be 
made, and each copy must look as if 
it had been hand-typed. 


A recent improvement in this ma- 
chine has greatly increased its flexi- 
bility and production speed. Para- 
graphs, whole letters, or any other 
material that is to be repeated fre- 
quently can now be cut on the same 
roll, which is then inserted in the 


machine. The operator has merely 
to turn the new “selector knob” of 
a graduated dial and the machine will 
automatically select the desired mate- 
rial and type it. Incorporating any 
specially dictated material, dates or 
names, is an easy matter for the op- 
erator, because the machine stops 
automatically where fill-ins are to be 
made. (5-101) 


Lasting Finish 


A new chemical which can be ap- 
plied to practically all kinds of textile 
fibers to give an exceedingly soft, 
water-repellent finish should interest 
textile finishers. 

The finish, the makers say, is per- 
manent, and will withstand dry 
cleaning, washing, and treatment 
with boiling soap solutions. Of 
course, it must be used only on 
fabrics dyed with fast colors, or on 
undyed material. 

It is particularly well suited for 
such fabrics as twills for Summer 
uniforms, draperies, men’s linen suits 
and overalls and work clothing of all 
kinds. (6-101) 


Telegraphics: 


A screw driver with a small grip- 
ping point in the blade which, by 
turning a knob in the shank, can be 
made to move forward and turn at 
right-angles to the slot and thus pre- 
vent the screwdriver from slipping. 
Screws can also be attached to this 
blade before putting them in place, 
so that many places usually difficult 
to get at can be more easily reached. 
(7-101) 

An acid-resisting bottle dispenser 
in which the plunger can be locked 
to prevent leakage of contents while 
travelling. (8-101) 

A metal edge which can be 
clamped in place at the end of a table 
for use in connection with a T- 
square. It provides a good working 
edge on a worn table, and can also 
be used as a clamp to hold drafting 
paper, tracings, etc., in position under 
its upper surface. (9-101) 

—A. M. Forses. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 




















right through your Accounting Deg 










“Tt was in 1920 that 
we installed our first 
Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Ma- 
chine,”’ says Vice-Pres- 
ident and Controller 
H. L. German of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills. 

“That was in our 





H. L. German, f 
Vice-President and Accounts Receivable 


Controller, Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, 


Department. We were 
Portland, Oregon. 


so well pleased with 
this machine that we soon placed 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Continuous 
Form Billing Machines in our Ship- 
ping Department as well. 

“Then seven years ago we installed 
a payroll system on one of your ma- 
chines, writing employees’ checks with 
detailed statements attached, employ- 
ees’ record data and putting all infor- 
mation on the payroll at one writing. 

“One of the important features of 
this installation is its flexibility. We 


were able, for example, to comply with 
all the requirements of the Federal 
Social Security Act by the addition of 
a single column.” 

No matter what your accounting 
problem may be, merely put it up to 
your own accountant and Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. Underwood Elliott 
Fisher makes three distinct types of 
accounting machines and maintains a 
nation-wide organization to help fit 
them to American business. 

Telephone our nearest branch for 
full particulars or mail the coupon. 


Every Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine is backed 
by nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Underwood 


ELLIOTT FISHER ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








<¢ Jantzen 


Below: Part of the Accounting Department 
of Jantzen Knitting Mills, owners of a 
world famous trade mark, where Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 
have speeded each day’s business since 1920. 


Copyright, 1957, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 





Elliott Fisher model —with exclusive flat writing sur- 
face—in use today in hundreds of industries. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines... Typewriters... 

Adding Machines... Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


ee ee a EE 





Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send further information on Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 
. . without obligation to me, of course. 


Your Name 





Name of Business __ 


Address 





FM 10-1-37 
City _State 
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Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 


compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than Wh), ae 


at any previous time since April, 1937. Continued improvement Little or no change in 
{. Pittsburgh, Pa. 4. Duluth, Minn. 8. Lima, Ohio one month or more 


2. Minneapolis, Minn. 5. Saginaw, Mich. 9. Sioux Falls, S. D. 


A 
Best territories 


Second-best 


ratio to last year 
3. Des Moines, la. 6. Austin, Tex. 10. Fargo, N. D. Qd ~ we 
D 


7. Williamsport, Pa. Recent improvement Trend continues down 


(may be temporary) | one month or more The pesrest territories 
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° Territory i 


Detroit, Mich. 2+ Hammond, Ind. « 
Toledo, Ohio « Kalamazoo, Mich. « 
Dayton, Ohio \_ Hamilton, Ohio 
Grand Rapids, Mich. « Lorain, Ohio 6« 
Flint, Mich. 3« “¢——~ Saginaw, Mich. « 
-« ~ South Bend, Ind. Bay City, Mich. 
Gary, Ind. « fea Lima, Ohio « 





Territory Iv 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 












































( y 
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<< Pittsburgh, Pa. + 
Youngstown, Ohio 3+ 
Canton, Ohio 3+ 
Warren, Ohio 5+ 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Butler, Pa. 2+ 

“Oil City, Pa. 2\ 

, Homestead, Pa. « 


we 
Territory tt 
' 
= Houston, Tex. 3«__ Austin, Tex. * 
San Antonio, Tex. Galveston, Tex. 3« 
Fort Worth, Tex. 6+ Waco. Tex. 
Beaumont, Tex. 3« Port Arthur, Tex. 2+ 
Pueblo, Col. 
oe Wichita Falls, Tex. « 
4 Albuquerque, N. M. 
74 Abilene, Tex. * 



















Atlanta, Ga. § 
Birmingham, Ala 4+ 
Nashville, Tenn 
Jacksonville, Fla. « 
























» 


Charleston, S. C. « 
Augusta, Ga. Y 
Columbia, S. C. 7 
Asheville, N. C. 

Columbus, Ga. S+ 
Albany, Ga. « 

Brunswick, Ga. « 
Elberton, Ga. 





% 
ee Best territories WY Fourth-best 
Second-best “GGG Fifth-best 
Yj ,, “4 
Lea, Third-best 





* Stars and numbers Indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 


Springiield, Ohio Adrian, Mich. ey 
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D. Gordon Hunter 


Vice-President and Agency Manager, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


As Told to Robert Carley 


IFE insurance is a business based 

on risk. But when you let the 

element of risk play an important 
part in the selection of new salesmen 
—you’re courting trouble. 

Ten years ago, we first set up a 
scoring system for rating personality 
and success factors for every appli- 
cant. It worked out so well that we 
decided early in 1935 to perfect the 
plan by revising it according to pres- 
ent-day conditions. This was the be- 
ginning of the so-called “Composite 
Man.” You might say he is to the 
ideal salesman what a slenderized 
Venus de Milo is to the prefect bath- 
ing beauty. : 

We were determined to set up a 
system which would predict with the 
highest possible degree of accuracy 
whether or not a candidate for a 
salesman’s position would be a suc- 
cess. We knew that the measures of 
a man’s success in insurance are pro- 
duction and persistency in the busi- 
ness. We had the records of hun- 
dreds of Phoenix Mutual men—their 
personal history, traits of character, 
personality quirks and environment. 
Their success or failure was written 
on the company books. It stood to 
reason that the secret of why some 
men failed and others made good was 
to be found in this maze of vital 
statistics. 


Marriage Makes a Difference 


It was an enormous job, an ex- 
pensive one, and it took two years 
to complete it. More than forty fac- 
tors affecting each individual—age, 
marital status, education and the 
others—were set against the same 
person’s record of achievement or 
failure. By statistical procedure we 
arrived at a numerical measure of 
the average worth of all factors in 
predicting a man’s success. Similar- 
ly, the predictive value of each factor 
was determined. 

For the sake of illustration, sup- 
pose marital status showed a pre- 
dictive value of 5.291, while the aver- 
age of all factors was 4.474. This. 
of course, shows that marital status 
has higher-than-average effect on 
both production and persistency in 
the business. In other words, mar- 
ital status has more than average 
bearing on whether or not a man is 
likely to succeed. All the factors 
were tested in just this way. Those 
which were not higher than average 
were thrown out. 


How We Choose Salesmen Who Will Succeed 


At the end, we found we had ten 
factors which helped most to predict 
success. They are: Marital Status 
and Dependents, Education, Previous 
Income, Life Insurance Owned, Pre- 
vious Occupation, Selling Experi- 
ence, Minimum Living Expenses, 
Length of Residence in Community, 
Present Membership in Organiza- 
tions, and Length of Time of Nego- 
tiations (the time the applicant has 
spent in seeking the job). 

Each factor is broken down into 
classifications with fixed scores. An 
applicant who had been an executive 
would score 9 under Previous Oc- 
cupation. The former engineer would 
get only 4. This is not a question 
of opinion. The score is the numer- 
ical reflection of the company’s ex- 
perience that, on the average, a 
former executive makes a better life- 
insurance salesman than the former 
engineer. 


49—Not So Good for 40 


In a similar way, every applicant 
is scored on the ten factors. I have 
mentioned. The total gives us his 
rating—high, borderline or low. 
Though each man is scored in exact- 
ly the same way on the ten factors, 
his numerical total is interpreted dif- 
ferently according to his age. Thus, 
a score of 49 is very high for a man 
in his twenties, is borderline for a 
man in his thirties and is low for a 
man over forty. 

When a man’s score is low we 
know that he won’t succeed in the 
insurance business. As for the bor- 
derline group, a man’s record is 
studied to determine why he did not 
make a high score. Usually this can 
be traced to one factor and a decision 
can be made according to the circum- 
stances. We know, without any 
question, that a high score almost in- 
variably forecasts success. 

Here is what the ‘Composite 
Man” system does for us: If a num- 
ber of men with high scores are ac- 
cepted instead of an equal number 
from the low-score group, 50 per cent. 
more men will still be with the com- 
pany at the end of one year. The 
average paid premiums of the high- 
score men who remain will be al- 
most twice as much as the average 
for the low-score men who remain. 
And the aggregate premiums re- 
ceived from the high scorers will be 
nearly three times as great. 

The “Composite Man” would seem 
to be a pretty handy fellow to have 
around, not only in insurance but in 
any organization dependent upon a 
crack salesforce. And what organi- 
zation isn’t? 














TRAVEL 4, TRAIN 


OU step from a cool, clean 

air-conditioned train re- 
freshed, stimulated . . . ready to 
keep that business appointment 
without the loss of a single sec- 
ond, knowing that you are as fit as 
a fiddle and looking your best! 


Traveling by train these days is 
bracing, delightful; it sends you 
on your way buoyant, refreshed. 


And it is amazingly economical. 
You can go by train more inex- 
pensively than you can drive 
your own car. No energy ex- 
pended, and there is no feeling of 
exhaustion when you reach the 
end of your journey. Relax, en- 
joy a good night's sleep, step off 
the train feeling like a new per- 
son. Your railway ticket is a good 
business investment, a good 
pleasure investment, a good all- 
round investment. 


For a comfortable, econom- 
ical, speedy and refresh- 
ing journey take “The 
Pocahontas” or *’The 
Cavalier” between the 


Midwest and the Virginia 
Seacoast—both trains carry 
luxury coaches, Pullmans, 
diners and lounge cars. 
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What Should Be Done About Salesmen’s Reports? — 


W. H. Conant 


HAT should be done with sales- 
W re’ daily reports when they 
are received? 

When a daily-report system is first 
started in an organization, the reports 
get a lot of attention without any par- 
ticular effort. They are handed around 
and discussed with great interest. 

But when the novelty wears off, 
they are likely to fall into an innocu- 
ous routine. They are date-stamped 
as received and sent to a subordinate 
for perfunctory handling. He wearies 
of them after the first few scores come 
in and they find their way to files or 
binders right after arrival. Their very 
mass is against them. 

So, what? 

It should be somebody’s definite 
job to give the reports a lot of atten- 
tion. They need watchful study, con- 
structive analysis and intelligent ac- 
tion. The facts that can be unearthed 
about salesmen, customers and oppor- 
tunities from scanning these reports 
and gathering their various data into 
assembled material for new decisions, 
are too many for listing. 

Probably the most evident and 
simple thing which should be done 
is to provide follow-up reminders to 
salesmen from the promises and post- 
ponements they have reported day 
by day. “But our men keep their 
own follow-up files: They are in bet- 
ter touch with their trade and routes 
and with the relative importance of 
seeing Smith or Jones first or last.” 

But this follow-up file is an office 
function. Only an office has the facili- 
ties, the forms and the personnel to 


What's New in Business 
(Continued from page 22) 


the utility, especially in promoting 
new appliances—no longer holds as 
much water as it did. A second rea- 
son is that the change will put a stop 
to dealers’ accusations of direct com- 
petition, and thus increase dealer 
goodwill. Finally, discontinuance of 
appliance selling will simplify com- 
pany operations, decrease taxes and 
release funds now tied up in merchan- 
dise inventory and commercial paper. 

Looking at things from the other 
side of the fence, George E. Whitwell, 
Philadelphia Electric Company’s vice- 
president in charge of sales, has said: 

“The utility itself must sell appli- 
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do justice even to a very simple 
system of follow-up filing. No out- 
side man, especially a traveling sales- 
man, should be expected to run an 
office in his hat or in his car or in 
his home. That’s what we have of- 
fices for. Even if salesmen had the 
needed facilities, it still is a super- 
visory function and should be han- 
dled as an adjunct to any efforts their 
methodical ideas prompt them to 
make on their own behalf. 

The next most evident things to 
do with salesmen’s reports are to find 
in them opportunities for (1) wel- 
coming new customers; (2) express- 
ing regrets to lost customers; (3) 
responding to requests for prices, 
samples and information which may 
be found on these reports; and (4) 
inquiring about causes for reduced 
orders, changed specifications, added 
requirements and other significant 
items gleaned in searching these bul- 
letins from the trenches. 

What symptoms do they show? 
Are the men calling only on old trade 
or do they seek out the new while 
they garner in the ripened harvest? 
Do they visit or sell? Do they watch 
the time tables or the dotted lines? 
Do they hit the high spots only, or 
go after run-of-mine business, too, as 
they go along? Is new competition 
mentioned? Are old stunts being re- 
vived by newcomers in the trade? Is 
pressure being put on important cus- 
tomers by strong competitors? These 
reports are a gold mine of informa- 
tion for the alert executive. Some of 
them, of course, are likely to be 
weather reports and alibis; but even 
then, unless they are studied carefully 


ances to spur the dealer on to greater 
accomplishments. 

“As we see it, the power company’s 
first job is to encourage the use of 
current so we may sell it at a con- 
stantly decreasing price and thus ful- 
fill our responsibility to the public. 
To do this, customers must be en- 
couraged to use more and more elec- 
tric appliances. This requires selling. 
With a few outstanding exceptions 
(and Philadelphia isn’t one of them) 
you can’t effectively promote the use 
of appliances on a large scale by get- 
ting a customer right up to the point 
of desiring one and then saying: ‘I’m 
sorry but we don’t sell it. You can 
get one at any dealer’s’. 

“The utility can afford to do essen- 


this condition cannot be corrected. 

Salesmen show their strengths and 
their weaknesses in their reports. 
The weaknesses invite attention and 
corrective measures. Many a seem- 
ingly poor salesman deserves the pa- 
tient help of his chief and will reward 
the effort by better results. We can- 
not possibly have only post-gradu- 
ate, past-master salesmen; we must 
use the average man. The world is 
made up of average men and we must 
take them as they come. They are 
still attending the great school of ex- 
perience and we must take the time to 
pass on their papers like any other 
good teachers. 

No two territories are ever just 
alike. Good men may have bad sec- 
tions and poor men good. Merely 
adding up their sales, fails of any- 
thing approaching an accurate score. 
What they encounter in detail shows 
on their daily reports, and the smart 
executive can deploy his forces to 
best advantage by knowing these vital 
details. Generalizing on sales prob- 
lems is the foe of successful market- 
ing. The more specific our data, the 
more accurate are our decisions. 

Finally, these reports should be 
analyzed at intervals to show com- 
bined results, contrasts and trends. 
Many a major development in the art 
or industry can be forecast and an- 
ticipated from such cumulative in- 
formation as these reports should and 
usually do contain. 

“Just a lot of detail,” someone says. 
“How can you run a business if you 
get all tied up in little things?” 

But what IS business other than 
a great mass of detail correctly done? 


tial missionary work for the business 
that will follow and will employ a 
high type of selling personnel. It can 
cover a large territory intensively. It 
can provide service day or night.” 

But on one point, both Philadelphia 
Electric and West Penn agree: That 
whether or not you sell appliances, 
you must give full and complete co- 
operation to the dealer and help him 
to build his business. West Penn will 
launch a_ high-powered . promotion 
campaign for appliances, on which 
dealers will cash in, as soon as it 
drops out of direct selling. And Vice- 
President Whitwell of Philadelphia 
Electric adds: “We do not believe 
that the utility should try to take the 
lion’s share of the appliance business.” 
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OPERA HOUSE- 


Your first trip to the thea- 
tre... a road show at the 
old opera house, if you 
were a country boy—a 
two-a-day vaudeville bill 
or a ten-twenty-and-thirty cent melo- 
drama, if you grew up in the city... 
But a big thrill in any case, and if you 
think hard, perhaps you can still remem- 
ber the curtain. A pretty handsome one 
usually, and it always had the word 
“‘asbestos” printed across it. 
* * * 
Keeping backstage fires backstage was 
one of asbestos’ first jobs; but Johns- 


ee x: 
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Manville research men have been busy 
since your eariy theatre-going days, and 
today asbestos plays an important part 
in your everyday life... 


Asbestos protects you from fire in your 
home, your office and your factory, as 
well as in the theatre, and, more recent- 
ly, aboard ship. It makes possible the 
development of better office partitions, 
better office floors. 

Asbestos brake linings stop your auto- 
mobile quickly and safely. Asbestos is 
fabricated into water mains. Asbestos 
roofs huge factories. Asbestos insulation 
helps keep the water hot in your faucets, 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos-cement office partitions (trade name, 
J-M Transite Walls) are handsomer, more practi- 
cal. Easily relocated, salvage value 100%. 


Asbestos shingles, pioneered by J-M, protect res- 
idential and industrial roofs from fire. They are 


permanent as stone, free from yearly upkeep. 


. 
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the steam sizzling in your radiators, and 
it saves fuel and increases efficiency in 
industrial plants. 


Asbestos is used in the acoustical ma- 
terials that quiet clatter in offices—make 
hearing easier in big theatres—shut noise 
out of the broadcasting studio—bring 
peace to the sick in hospitals. 

* * * 
Developed through more than 77 years 
of constant research, Johns-Manville 
asbestos products do a big share of the 
world’s work, and in the doing, protect 
millions of lives, save millions of dollars 
in both home and industry. 


Asbestos helps make possible the modern J-M 


high-temperature insulations that check heat 
losses, save industry millions of dollars annually. 
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Recive for Riches! 


John D.—the biggest of them all! The secrets 
that raised him from a penniless clerk to fabulous 
wealth — that made him the most hated man in 
America, yet 27 years later, mourned as World 
Citizen No. 1! An almost incredible story of the 
world's greatest money-maker and money-giver, 
which covers the most dramatic century In 
American business. 42 illustrations. 


JOHN D. 
ROCKEFELLER 


By B. F. Winkelman 
At all booksellers— $ | 50 


or write publishers 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 




















VERY investor should read this interest- 


ing bouklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally-known writer on economic affairs. It 
explains wiy many people lose in the Stock 
Market. Explains the most dependable method 
of forecast. Proves that this system has pro- 
duced good results in the past. Shows how 
YOU can take advantage of it. Explains why 
the Stock Market offers rare money-making 
opportunities NOW. A copy of “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS” will be sent to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just 
address. 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 674, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of stock 
price trends; a specific technical 
review of from 30 to 40 stocks and 
other important and valuable market 
comment and epinion. Prepared by 
H. M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the tech- 
nical interpretation of stock price 
movements. F 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 
Goo fa have gone too far and 


too fast on the downside, but that 

complaint against a market whose 
powers of resistance to selling have 
been as tissue paper does not change 
the record. While magnifying the 
trend, the fact is that the stock mar- 
ket has been taking its cue from busi- 
ness, for the steel industry, which is 
something of a key to the business 
situation at this stage of recovery, has 
recorded a decline of 7 percentage 
points in its ingot-production rate 
since Labor Day. 

The market cannot expect much 
help from business news for some 
time, for it will probably be mid-Oc- 
tober before any definite indications 
as to the major trend of business ac- 
tivity in the last quarter of the year 
will be available. In the arena of 
world politics, however, there are 
rather definite indications that diffi- 
culties centering in the Mediterra- 
nean are on the mend. 

The writer holds with those who 
expect business to work out of its 
current period of recession and hesi- 
tation just as it did in 1936 and 1935, 
with at least a normal seasonal up- 
turn in the last quarter of the year. 
And for that reason he cannot agree 
with those who are rampantly bear- 
ish on stocks at their sharply de- 
pressed levels. Those who are work- 


ing for lower prices have had every- 
thing their own way for so long that 
they have been taking “too much 
rope.” 

It is not, of course, a new phe- 
nomenon for the stock market to out- 
distance business on the down-side 
and thus to overdiscount a normal 
seasonal recession in business in the 
belief that something more than a 
seasonal decline is in the making. 
Such appears to be the present state 
of market affairs, and the outcome 
must eventually be a business decline 
in proportion to the ground lost by 
stocks, or a sharp upward revision in 
stock prices in conformance with a 
better-than-expected trend in busi- 
ness. 

Judging the intermediate bear trend 
which started last March by past per- 
formance, it is well to keep in mind 
that such movements usually retrace 
from one-third to one-half the pre- 
vious recovery, with the average ex- 
pectancy about one-half. Up to this 
writing (Sept. 23), the Dow-Jones 
industrial average has lost 38 points, 
in round figures, of its 1935-1937 
gain of 97 points. That is some 6 
points more than a one-third correc- 
tion. A loss of half its previous gain 
would bring the average down to 
about 146, or some 6 points under 
the lowest mark of any day so far— 
152.36, on Sept. 20. 

Taking closing levels, it is note- 
worthy that recent violent market os- 
cillations have been within a range of 
5 points on either side of the normal 
resistance level—160 Dow-Jones. The 
Times has swung 4 points on either 
side of 115. In that action there is 
at least the hope that the market may 
be able to regain its equilibrium 
somewhere around those levels, and 
such action should precede formation 
of a broad base for a worthwhile re- 
covery. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 




















WALL STREET POINTERS 


Are Stocks 
Headed Lower? 





Joseph D. Goodman 
Tis: decline in the stock market 


has been no surprise to readers of 

this column. 

On December 1, 1936, attention 
was directed to the “possibility that 
many of the stocks which advanced 
considerably during the past few 
years had reached their tops.” 

On January 1, 1937, when nearly 
all commentators were bullish, this 
column stated that AAA bonds were 
around their tops; that the “rise in 
the stock market averages is over; 
that a downward trend might last for 
a considerable length of time, inter- 
rupted by rallies during which many 
laggard stocks will make new highs. 
Instead of the time-honored high 
money rates being the cause of the 
end of the bull market, it is possible 
that future events will show that the 
end has been caused by the high cost 
of labor.” 

On February 15 sales of leading 
stocks were advised—American Tele- 
phone, 182, General Motors, 68, 
Chrysler, 127, General Electric, 62, 
Johns-Manville, 146, du Pont, 173, 
etc. 

During March and April short 
sales of many stocks were advised. 
A 30-point drop in the averages fol- 
lowed. 


There Are Bear Markets, Too 


On May 15 it was stated that 
liquidation had run its course for the 
time being, and that the next normal 
move would be a rally during which 
some stocks would regain about half 


their losses, while some would make 


new highs. 

On August 15 there was a special 
note for speculators—our often-re- 
peated rule: “Do not forget pro- 
tective stop-loss orders, about % 
under the previous week’s low.” And 
‘caution was urged. 

My bearish predictions have been 
amply confirmed. There are just as 
many bear markets as bull markets ; 
hence advice to sell would seem logi- 
cal nearly half the time. It seems 
strange to the writer, therefore, that 
‘nearly all financial commentators and 
nearly every one in the investment 
ibusiness is always advising buying. 

It is my belief that things are 


“caused,” that they do not just “hap- 


” 


pen.” The panic of 1929 and ensu- 
ing depression were caused by a 
variety of factors—over-speculation 
of stocks and real estate, an over- 
extended loan condition. Anyone 
should know that when people pay 
Fifth Avenue, New York, prices for 
Florida real estate, human folly rages 
to the Nth degree. That is exactly 
what occurred during the New Era. 

Nothing exists to-day to cause a 
panic as severe as 1929-1932. Brok- 
ers’ loans are almost nothing; there 
is no over-building ; the banks are not 
loaded with bad loans; money is in 
plentiful supply, and rates are low— 
precisely the opposite of conditions 
prevailing in 1929. Many groups of 
stocks have risen very little during 
the last few years. 

The factors making for lower se- 
curity prices are lessened profits due 
to declining: volume of business and 
big increase in overhead. Volume is 
declining in many cases because 
shortages of goods in the hands of 
ultimate consumers no longer exist. 
Railroads continue to be hurt by mo- 
tor vehicles and airplanes, and their 
purchases will hence decline. Gov- 
ernment attacks against and compe- 
tition with business; high taxes, with 
even more taxes ahead; President 
Roosevelt’s attacks on the Supreme 
Court and the Constitution; a con- 
tinued excessively unbalanced budget 
—all these and other items have de- 
stroyed confidence. 


Warnings Should Be Heeded 


The government bond market has 
been artificially maintained, and has 
caused unnaturally high prices for 
AAA bonds. It might be significant 
to note that the British 2% per cent. 
Consols, one of the world’s premier 
bonds, have declined this year from 
86 to 73, whereas the United States 
Government 2¥%4’s are around 100. 
It is conceivable that British investors 
foresee a rise in money rates as the 
result of the demand for capital for 
armaments and the possible outbreak 
of European War. 

Investors would be wise to note 
that there were plenty of warnings of 
the outbreak of the World War. The 
stock market started down in 1912, 
when trouble in the Balkans began, 
but it was not until August, 1914, 
that general war abroad occurred. 
No one can deny that warnings have 
existed in the past year or two of 
forthcoming trouble in Europe, and 
investors should know that if war 
breaks out, money rates will rise, and 
bonds will have a very severe decline 
from their present lofty summits. 
This column advises the holding only 
of short-term bonds. 

I have observed that very often a 








Shall I Buy— 
Shall I Sell 
Stocks_Now? 


If you know when it is safe to buy 
and wise to sell stocks—if you act on 
your knowledge promptly — risks 
are minimized, maximum profits 
possible. 


T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpreta- 
tion Service offers you definite 
buying and selling advice based 
strictly and solely on interpretations 
of long-term and short-term trends 
arrived at by precise mathemat- 
ical computation. 


T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpreta- 
tion Service is unique in the finan- 
cial field, neither duplicating nor 
overlapping the service of any exist- 
ing system or organization. 


The principles and scope of this 
service are explained in a compre- 
hensive free booklet: ‘‘TREND 
INTERPRETATION.” Write for it. No 


obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 
Trend Interpretation Service 


1650 Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 87 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 8, 1937, for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1937, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock da is 
Company by check on October 15, 1937, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on September 30, 1937. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

There have been declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share and an extra dividend 

_50 cents per share on the Common Stock of 
said Company, both payable October 1, 1937, 
to stockholders of record at three o’clock P.M. 
September 15, 1937. ] 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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bear market lasts about one-half as 
long as the preceding bull market. If 
we take March, 1933, as the bottom 
of the recent bull market (although 
the averages were slightly lower in 
June, 1932), we find that the rise 
continued to March, 1937, or four 
years. 

Taking the situation in the 1880's 
as a precedent, and taking into con- 
sideration the various bearish factors 
existing to-day, it is possible the cur- 
rent bear market will run, subject 
to normal rallies, for about two years, 
or until the early part of 1939. How- 
ever, no predictions as to the length 
of bear or bull markets are depend- 
able. The best one can hope for is 
that the turn in the main trend can 


What Readers Say 


Wanted: A Juniper Tree 


Given an unobstructed view, I have long 
admired the ability of B. C. Forbes to see 
clearly; but at the present time, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt seems to loom so high that he 
can’t see over him; so wide, that he can’t 
see around him; so deep, that he can’t 
see under him; and so close, that he can’t 
see him. 

Lacking a convenient juniper tree, I 
would suggest ultra-modern periscopic 
binoculars, properly adjusted and perma- 
nently mounted.—HerBert A. Dye, Cum- 
berland, Md. 


Milk Makes Better Workers 


Several years ago it came to my atten- 
tion that many of our employees were 
rushing to work without eating break- 
fast. Feeling that greatest efficiency was 
not possible when an individual goes with- 
out food for a period of about eighteen 
hours, we inaugurated the plan of supply- 
ing to each employee a bottle of milk at 
9:30 each morning. 

The employees, to a man, like the plan, 
and we know that it is well worth the ex- 
pense.—J. CC. GILEson, president, The 
Pioneer Rubber Company, Willard, Ohio. 

How the American Rolling Mill Co. 
adopted a similar practice was told in the 
September 15 issue, p. 22.—Eptror. 





Tests for Consumers 


In your article “Business Fights for 
the Consumer” [Forpes, Sept. 15, p. 16] 
you poke a little fun at the fact that the 
consumer is advised to test silks by observ- 
ing the way they burn and say, “Although 
touching a lighted match to a necktie and 
then blandly handing the remains back to 
the clerk sounds more like an idea for 
a Marx Brothers scenario.” 

I am sure that Mr. Cady realizes that 
no consumer educator ever made any such 
suggestion as that a purchaser light a 
match to a finished article. There is plenty 
of opportunity to try the burning test on 
samples of dress goods and it is even pos- 
sible sometimes for the consumer to get 
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be detected two or three months after 
it has taken place. 

In any event, I feel that it will take 
a considerable time before the foun- 
dation is laid for a worthwhile bull 
market. 

It must be plain to nearly every 
sensible person by this time that we 
cannot have sound prosperity with 
finance, industry and agriculture in 
a straitjacket; or in fear of it, and 
with a continued large annual gov- 
ernment deficit. 

To investors who hold stocks rec- 
ommended here as good, sound, con- 
servative issues, my opinion is that 
these should have no heartbreaking 
declines and should remain good for 
long-pull holding ; and additional pur- 


a small sample strip from the overlapping 
seam of a finished product. The burning 
test has always been suggested mainly 
for use in buying materials to be made up 
into clothing. 

One of the dangers inherent in the 
present interest of merchants in consumer 
problems is that department stores will 
use their laboratories, labels and propa- 
ganda merely to lure the consumer into 
acceptance of the department store’s of- 
fering rather than to assist her in becoming 
an educated buyer. Too often we see the 
advertising of a laboratory’s equipment and 
technical tests used to convince the con- 
sumer that she need not educate herself, 
but may depend entirely on the Blank 
Department Store to serve her as purchas- 
ing agent—Burr BLAcKBuRN, director of 
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COMING 


» Area. 


COULD YOU START OVER AGAIN? 


One business man did, and made a 
success of it. You'll recognize his 
name and his company; but you 
probably don’t know that he built 
a big business before, lost it by his 
own mistakes—and now has an even 
larger company which is successful 
because its head knew how to profit 
from his previous errors. 


INVENTORY YOUR SALESMEN, 
TOO 


Why are some of your salesmen 
stars, but most of them mediocre? 
Why can’t you get all your salesmen 
to use the methods of the stars? 
Perhaps you can. Anyway, here’s 
a method of doing it which has 
worked for a number of companies. 


READING MAKETH A FULL 
EXECUTIVE 


Most executives complain that they 
don’t have time to read. But— 
“Reading maketh a full man,” said 
Bacon; and many men now high in 
business affairs admit that they owe 
their success to reading. Here are 
suggestions on how to find time for 
reading, how to organize reading so 
you get the most out of it. 














chases may be made either on a scale 
down or at some later date when the 
recognized market leaders have 
reached bottom. It is unfortunate, 
but true, that even stocks which are 
not overvalued cannot make head- 
way on the upside as long as the 
leaders are in a bear market. 

I would continue to regard any re- 
coveries in stocks simply as natural 
rallies in a bear market. Rallies, of 
course, are sure to occur from time 
to time. 


September 22, 1937. 
* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to iter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 


research, Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago, IIl. 
A Pioneer 


In case you are interested there is a 
quite a story dating from many years 
back about Sears, Roebuck’s efforts in the 
direction of informing and protecting the 
consumer. 

Our testing laboratory is the oldest gen- 
eral mercantile laboratory in the country. 
It is now developed to a considerable size, 
employing about forty to forty-five people. 
It has done close to 250,000 testing jobs 
which have involved from one to ten tests 
apiece. 

We have a home foundation which has 
as its purpose a preparation of elaborate 
exhibits to be used by women’s clubs and 
other groups. These exhibits tell how to 
judge fabrics, paints and almost every type 
of material in the home—yet make no 
effort to plug Sears merchandise. I believe 
the records of this department show that 
these exhibits have been used by several 
thousand clubs and have been seen by over 
a million women. 


The Advertising Guide is a publication 
produced for our mail-order advertising 
department and is also of considerable in- 
terest—M. B. Yariinc, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Chicago, Ill. 


You Can't Take It With You 


My main reason for resubscribing is that 
I like the articles written by your Mr. 
Joseph D. Goodman. It is my opinion that 
Mr. Goodman could very much increase 
the value of his Wall Street Pointers by 
listing the stocks he recommends in each 
issue, dates of recommended purchase and, 
if sale is to be made of any particular 
stock, his reasons for disposal. 

Frankly, I cannot agree with your edi- 
torial policy or with many of the articles 
as written by Mr. Forbes. It would seem 
to me that your magazine caters to large 
advertisers. At times you do admonish 
the would-be big-shots about playing fair 
with their fellowmen, but as a rule your 
leanings are toward the crowd who still 
think it possible to take their pot of gold 
with them, into their private burial ground. 
—Tuomas H. Kerr, Decorah, Iowa. 














a Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES for Every Day in 1938! 


See This New Kind of Salesman’s Diary Featuring 


This Useful Diary is Designed To: 
L. 


Provide salesmanagers and business heads with an _ac- 
ceptable, fruitful addition to the sales kit—a cheerful daily 
buck-up to the men on the sales fronts. 














2. Stimulate salesmen to become more successful. 

3. Enrich their feeling of self-respect. 

4. Enable them to derive more joy from their jobs. 
5. Inspire courage, energy, resourcefulness. 

6. 


Offer timely hints on how to win the goodwill of prospects 
and customers and how to cultivate effective personality. 


To Help Your Men Get On—Get One for Each of Them! 
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Photograph Actual 
Size. Bound in Flex- 
ible Fabricoid with 
Gold Lettering on 
Cover. A Pep Pel- 
let for Every Day 
in 1938 —from the 
Inspiring Pen of 
B. C. FORBES. 
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To Get On, Get One! 
UPON tT -<--=—-—— —Ffill In And Mail Coupon Today ~~ 7 77 7 ~~ 

MAIL co 1 B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SD 10-1 
for SINGLE COPY . Gentlemen: 

Ship me prepaid .............+++-- copies of “The Salesman’s Diary” featuring pep pellets by 

! B. C. FORBES for every day in 1938 at prices quoted. Enclosed is remittance of $...........-. 
or BULK ORDER | (Charge orders shone ton rated companies ay ‘ anes he 
Price chedule—U. S. Onl \ [On New York City orders, 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed. 

1 to 10 psi 35¢ TP | 5°%/, Discount on Orders of 10 or More Postmarked on or Before October 3!, 1937! 
it? ares Se I cia acibensininecenenenaniapieceroouevepeens TN 
51 to 100 copies.............. 31¢ each =! 

101 to 500 copies............-. I a. step naps mannnivvinpvegenmnnnibrayenesinntesbanases bear nieananadyexsaiins 

Prices on 501 or more on request ; “ain 
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Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
753 $11 
2,542 15 
1,500 12 
4,153 15 
752 23 
2,214 86 
1,772 33 
2,474 61 
600 108 
2,004 Nil 
1,008 14 
768 12 
10,045 12 
2,802 31 
1,829 26 
450 148 
18,685 128 
3,134 25 
400 15 
8,674 56 
4,065 14 
587 23 
2,427 260 
2,664 53 
225 32 
1,106 11 
2,563 124 
390 32 
438 44 
2,098 13 
3,192 115 
4,397 25 
2,302 15 
736 80 
745 66 
5,000 6 
965 42 
512 13 
192 134 
1,200 ” 
1,123 35 
1,800 62 
7,654 51 
4,352 35 
4,000 2 
11,742 16 
1,841 29 
2,636 6 
33,673 5 
11,476 47 
13,919 18 
2,665 33 
4,683 18 
2,530 33 
450 147 
892 23 
7,427 3 
516 242 
1,689 87 
700 24 
973 15 
11,041 40 
2,251 65 
1,195 14 
3,422 16 
1,511 118 
28,846 11 
5,251 11 
665 50 
42,741 18 
321 16 
1,999 4 
800 “et 
1,303 27 
1,541 21 
2,486 157 
1,798 13 
702 6 
1,544 17 
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Earns Earns, 1937 
1936 m=months 
$1.76 $1.86, 7 m 
2.80 1.67, 6 m 
Re eer 
0.94¢ 0.464,6m 
2.13 1.73, 6 m 
ee eee 
2.64 2.34, 6 m 
pees 
1.32} P 
9.58 4.17+, 6m 
1.75 1.11, 6 m 
0.70 0.35, 6 m 
2.26 2.30, 6 m 
eee 
ae ee 
9.89 4.66, 6 m 
|; 
1.767 5.13, 6 m 
1.83 2.21, 6 
Bee hw wwee 
. _ eS 
1.56 1.36, 7 m 
2.59 1.18, 6 m 
6.787" 3.134, 6 m 
3.21+ 1.71£ 
0.85 0.677, 7 m 
1.14 1.03, 6 m 
6.19 2.77, 6 m 
1.44 0.78, 6 m 
2.14 4.57, 6 m 
[-° 6=— ss  hawee 
7.13 1.87, 6 m 
2.89 4.098 
3.02 1.28, 6 m 
1.39 0.90, 6 m 
2S 
0.61 0.69f 
ae sewiosy 
2.25 1.03, 3 m 
Boe 0t(‘(‘é Ww ww 
5.70 1.06, 3 m 
5.68 2.37, 7 m 
14.53 6.31, 6 m 
4.65 2.75, 6 m 
0.54 0.39, 6 m 
6.16 3.71, 6 m 
0.85 0.33, 6 m 
0.13 0.11, 6 m 
2.34 2.418 
1.18 0.67, 6 m 
3.17 3.258 
2.05 1.68, 6 m 
3.86 1.38, 6 m 
3.05 5.08, 6 m 
| ee 
0.16t 0.037, 6 m 
1.807 0.002, 7 m 
0.80+  0.22+, 7 m 
1.59 0.81, 6 m 
4.26 2.21, 6 m 
7.72 3.31, 6 m 
8.33 5.02, 6 m 
3.51 1.92, 6 m 
0.94 0.76, 6 m 
0.23+ 0.067, 7 m 
1.53 0.90, 6 m 
2.71 1.31, 6 m 
3.40° 4.46° 
5.36 2.48, 6 m 
0.17 0.75, 6 m 
1.71 0.67, 6 m 
3.29 2.01, 7 m 
4.04 1.90, 6 m 
3.90 3.18, 6 m 
3.99 0.66, 7 m 
0.718 0.898 
3.51 1.97,6 m 
2.14 0.67, 6 m 
1, 1937 


Div. Div. to 

1936 Date 1937 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $0.95 $0.95 
Air Reduction ............. 3.50a 3a 
Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 0.90a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... mee o> 
Allegheny Steel............ 1.65 1.20 
Allied Chemical............ 4.50 
Allis-Chalmers ............ 1.50a 2 
i 6a 3 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... See 0.25 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... a 
American [nternational..... 0.40 ae 
Amer. Locomotive......... — ee 
American Radiator......... 0.45a 0.45 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.95a 1.60 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4.05a 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 5 3.75 
Amer. Woolen............. cae ve 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.25a 1.25 
Loe eee ae 0.55 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... ia ie 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 2 2 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1.25a 0.75 
Auburn Automobile........ vas see 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)... m Wi 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... ie sich 
Se © eee 0.75 0.25 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 6a 5a 
Bendix Aviation........... 1.50 0.75 
Bethlehem Steel........... 1.50 2.50 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 1.20 
Borg-Warner ............. 4.50 2 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3.25 2.50 
Brook. Union Gas......... 2.30 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.20 0.65 
California Packing......... 1.50 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale....  ... ee 
oS pe ee — 
eee 1.50 2.25 
Cerro de Pasco............ 4 3 
Chesapeake Corp........... 3 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80 2.80" 
Ce GOED.  ccceccseses 12 7 
NS Seer 4 1.75 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.40 0.20 
Commercial Credit......... 5.623 3.50a 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.80 0.30 
Commonwealth & Southern... Kaa 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 1.75a 1.50 
Consolidated Oil........... 0.80a 0.90a 
Continental Can .......... 3.25a 2.25 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1.50a 1.25a 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 75a 2.25 
.. ee eee ba 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
ee 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... ... ms 
Del., Lack. & Western..... ee “ 
Diamond Match ........... 1.75a 1 
Cpaee BERES ox ccccscocccss 4a 3.50a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 6.10a 4.25 
Eastman Kodak ........... 6.75a 8a 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 2.60 2.20 
Electric Power & Light....  ... ae 
SS SS eee a on 
General Electric........... 1.70a 1.20 
General Foods............. 2.25a 1.50 
General Mills.............. 3 2.25 
General Motors............ 4.50a 2.25 
General Railway Signal.... 1 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1.25 0.75 
CSS Sere 2 2.60a 
Goodrich, B. F............ 1 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... ... 1.50 
Great Northern Pfd........ aan —_ 
Hecker Products .......... 0.90 0.75a 
Hershey Chocolate......... 3.60a 2.25 
Hudson Motor............. ape ae 


Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 5; ’29-'36 
223- 31; ’28-’36* 
34- 4; '29-'36 
51- 1; ’29-’36 
72- 5; ’31-’36 
355- 42; '29-'36 
85- 4; ’29-'36 
158- 29; ’27-36 
107- 3; ’29-'36 
199- 2; ’29-’36 
150- 3; ’28-36 
136- 3; ’28-’36 
55- 3; ’29-’36 
144- 3; ’29-’36 
130- 5; ’28-’36 
95- 13; ’29-36 
310- 70; ’29-’36 
270- 44; ’28-’36* 
33- 2; ’28-'36* 
175- 3; ’29-’36 
27- 1; ’25-'36* 
76- 3; 25-36 
298- 18; ’29-'36 
78- 8; ’28-’36 
514- 17; ’28-’36 
67- 2; ’29-'36 
145- 4; '29-'36 
83- 5; ’29-'36 
112- 29; ’29-'36 
104- 5; ’29-'36 
141- 7; ’29-'36 
101- 18; ’29-'36 
90%- 3; ’29-'36* 
82- 11; ’29-'36 
249- 46; ’29-'36 
97- 6; ’29-'36 
85- 4; '26-’36 
99- 6; '26-’36 
515- 17; ’28-’36 
1%4-58% ; ’29-'36 
120- 4; '29-'36 
112- 5; ’27-’36 
77¥%- 10; ’30-’36 
141- 5; ’25-'36 
191- 41; ’29-'36* 
140- 4; ’29-'36 
fAR- 4; '25-'36 
63- 4; '29-'36 
30- 1; ’29-36 
182- 18; ’28-'36 
46- 4; ’28-'36 
92- 17; ’28-36 
63- 4; ’26-'36 
126- 25; ’26-'36 
122- 6; '29-'36 
24- 1; ’28-’36 
30- 1; ’29-'36 
226- 32; ’29-'36 
170- 8; '29-'36 
40%- 10; °30-’36 
61%- 6; ’27-36 
231- 22; ’29-'36 
265- 35; ’29-'36 
174- 8; ’28-'36 
104- 2; ’29-36 
94- 2; '29-'36 
96- 8; '30-'36 
78- 19; °29-36 
89- 28; ’28-'36 
92- 8; 29-36 
153- 6; ’25-'36 
143- 8; '27-'36 
55%4-3% ; ’29-'36 
106- 2; ’29-'36 
155- 6; '27-'36 
155- 5; ’27-'36 
82- 8; ’28-’36 
144- 26; ’27-'36 
100- 3; °’27-'36 


Prices 1937 Prices 


High Low Now 
36 - 26% 28 
80%- 61% 63 
15%- 9% 11 
5%- 1 2 
4554- 25 27 
258%4-183 192 
83%4- 53% 57 
121 -90% 97 
71 - 29 33 
13%- 4% 6 
173%4- 10% 11 
58%%- 28% 30 
2914- 15% 16 
45%- 30% 32 
1053%4- 69% 74 
56%- 35% 3=_ 37 
187 157 160 
99%- 74% 175 
14%- 7% 8 
6914- 393%, 42 
13%- 7 9 
243%4- 12% 13 
944%4- 56% 61 
37 - 23% 25 
¥%- 12 14 
11%- 3% 4 
40%- 17% 19 
433%- 20 22 
11434-105 110 
30%- 15% 16 
105%4- 73 76 
28 - 20% £22 
505%- 38 42 
53 - 12% 13 
523%4- 25 25 
355%- 22% 25 
48%4- 30 31 
38%4- 16% 17 
19134-130 140 
41%- 26% 30 
- 53 55 
90%- 52% 54 
68%- 413%, 42 
135%- 90% 95 
170%4-1 140 
20%- 10 11 
69%- 51 52 
21%- 103% 12 
4%- 2 
49%- 30% 32 
17%- 12 13 
69%- 50 54 
49 - 36% 39 
71%- 54% 59 
813%4- 51 57 
14%- 6% 7 
83%- 4% 5 
583%- 23 26 
241%4- 10% 11 
36%4- 23% 24 
51 - 36% 38 
180%-142 149 
198 -151 177 
45%4- 30% 32 
26%- 14% 16 
23%- 9% 11 
64%- 435% 8 45 
444- 34% 35 
65%- 58 59 
70%- 48 50 
65%- 27% 29 
20%- 12 12 
51%- 33% 35 
50%- 27% 29 
47%- 27% 31 
56%4- 37 42 
15%- 9% 10 
673%4- 54% 54 
23%4- 1034 12 

















Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


350 
776 
4,246 
14,584 
6,399 


850 


10,822 
5,487 
1,831 


2,506 
2,277 
1,490 

522 
1,872 


727 
597 
1,504 
1,856 
5,173 
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Earns, 1937 
m=months 


see eee 


0.63, 6 m 


1.37, 6 m 
0.71, 6 m 
5.40, 6 m 
1.05, 7 m 
3.107, 7 m 
2.018 


2.90¢ 


serene 


Interboro Rap Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Eek. FAOCVROIEE < ovo aceccac 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Ea Sy oe < * ea 


Johns-Manville 


Kennecott Copper.......... 
Kresge, S 
mroger Geecere .... .....06%8 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
Sa ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
CO re 
| Sh Sa ese 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Montgomery Ward......... 


ey 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 
National Biscuit ........... 
Nat. Cash Register......... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel............. 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 
Packard Motor Car........ 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman Incorporated...... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 
ee 2 ee 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Seage, TO 6s cs ccosces 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway.......... 
Standard Brands........... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products.......... 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
TYOUNAMIEFIER ..n cc cccicccccs 


Underwood Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Wee Be sc sccccesecs 
United Aireraft............ 
United Corporation........ 
(oO ee 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
Ne ee Ss co cncusces 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
SRO eee 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M.... 
One oe ae 


Western: TMG. 005 s5s0ee 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric...... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


Yellow Truck “B”......... 


1936 Date 1937 


1 ees , &. 
> NOwMdN  - . 


Oo ‘ 


rw © ty 
wmur * 


Long Term 
Price Range 

59- 2; ’29-’36 
255- 52; ’29-'36 
142- *28-'36 
73- 4; ’28-’36 
149- 3; ’29-’36 
243- 10; ’29-'36 
105- 5; ’29-'36 
92- 6; ’26-’36 
132- ’28-’36 
80%4-33%4 ; ’29-'36 
128- 34; ’24-’36 
96- 8; ’29-'36 
87- ’29-'36 
32- 8; ’29-’36 
118%4- 28-36 
115- ’28-'36 
256- 29-36 
45- 26-36 
157- 4; ’28-'36 
119- 8; ’26-’36* 
237- 20; ’28-’36* 
149- 5; ’26-'36 
87- 10; ’29-’36 
125- 13; ’28-’36* 
72- 6; '26-’36 
78- 13; ’29-’36 
257- 8; ’29-'36 
133- 6; ’29-'36 
187- ’26-'36 
99- 12; ’27-’36 
33- ; ’29-’36 
110- 6; ’29-’36 
138- 28; ’27-'36 
99- 3; ’27-’36 
115- 3; ’29-'36 
58- 1; ’27-’36 
7914-1% ; ’30-'36 
66- 27; 29-36 
198- 10; ’27-’36 
34%- 30-36 
21- 5; ’31-’36 
49- 4; ’27-36 
92- 10; ’27-’36 
158- 6; ’29-'36 
165- 2; ’28-'36 
89- 8; ’26-’36 
244- 3; ’29-'36 
82- 15; ’26-'36 
85- ’29-’36 
78Y%4- 46; 33-36 
77- 2; ’29-'36 
75- 9; ’26-’36 
85- 12; ’26-'36 
139- 8; ’29-’36 
67- 2; ’29-’36 
182- 7; ’28-’36 
140- 16; ’29-’36 
58- 8; ’28-’36 
298- 27; ’29-'36 
162- 7; ’29-'36* 
76- 2; ’29-'36 
159- 10; ’26-’36 
60- 9; ’29-'36 
244- 13; ’28-'36 
Sl- 1; ’28-'36 
63%- 6; '28-'36 
120- 2; ’29-'36 
65- 1; ’29-'36 
141- 32-36 
262- ’29-’36 
272- ’28-’36 
68- 9; ’27-’36 
293- ’28-'36 
104- 22; ’29-’36 
32%- ’29-'36 





Prices 1937 Prices 


High Low 
13%- 5% 
189 -137 

120 - 90 

73%- 51% 
18b%K- 7% 
155 - 98% 


H9%- 45% 
29%- 20 
24%- 18 
79 - 56 
114 - 93% 
8774- 64% 
4314- 26 
285%- 19% 
42Y4- 28% 
62%- 32 
58%4- 37 
35%- 21 
69 - 47 


245%- 14% 
3334- 22% 
38%- 24% 
26%- 17% 
35 - 26% 
14%- 8% 


38 - 27% 
7 


50%- 30% 
52%4- 36% 
72\%- 37% 
123%4- 7% 
29Y%- 17 

47%4- 25% 
58 - 48% 
985¢- 76 

40Y%4- 2434 
23%- 16% 
42Y%- 30% 
321%4- 21% 
OH53%- 29% 
4334- 18% 
16%- 10% 
143%- 5% 
50 - 37% 
76 - 57 

75 - 62% 
21 - 13% 


65%- 47% 
44 - 33% 
79 - 54% 
17 - 13% 


100%- 73 
111 - 85% 
281- 203% 
14834-102 
351%- 20% 


435%%- 26% 
ISK%- 6% 
721%4- 39 
193%- 7% 
72%- 38% 
105 - 75 
126%4- 75 
831%4- 33 
57%4- 29% 
16754-120% 
653%%- 41% 


3734- 15 





TDeficit. 





cent. in stock. 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


(t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 
Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 19 months to June 30. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 


(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20 per 
(u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


(w) Forty weeks ended June 3. 
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(n) Year ended 


Building Income 
Through 
Preferred Stocks 


Edward L. Barnes 


URCHASE of an equal number 
of shares of each of the six pre- 
ferred stocks recommended here 
will provide an income of slightly 
over 6 per cent.—about twice the 
prevailing rate of return from the 
best investment securities. 
Investors who know how to weigh 
and distribute risks, to keep security 


ket and business conditions. The 
risks involved do not appear as high 
as ordinarily assumed in securing a 
return substantially above that af- 
forded by highest-grade bonds. There 
are risks, of course, and the writer 
would not suggest placing more than 
10 per cent. of one’s invested funds 
in this group. 

Continental, the -largest baker of 
bread, enjoys national distribution of 
its brands “Wonder,” “White Rose” 
and “Certified” bread and “Hostess” 
cake—cake sales account for approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. of total volume. 
These bakery products have been ad- 
vertised nationally, with emphasis 
placed on quality. Earnings in 1937 
should compare quite favorably with 
last year’s. A fairly substantial re- 
duction of the preferred arrears of 
$14 a share should be made before the 
end of this year. The prospective 
fairly large wheat crops point to lower 
flour costs. And the cost of other 
ingredients, notably shortenings, also 
may decline moderately. 








PREFERRED STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Price 
Univ. Leaf. Tobacco $8 cum....... 147 
Continental Baking $8 cum....... 82 
Cluett, Peabody $7 cum.......... 128 
Spiegel, Inc. $4.50 cum........... 78 
Revere Copper & Br. $5.25 cum... 80 
S. O. of Ohio $5 cum............. 102 


Earned per 
Pfd. Sh. 
Yield Callable 1937 Range 1936 1935 
54% NC 164 -142% $26.09 $25.43 
97 110 10934- 80 8.74 4.74 
5.4 125 13274-12514 37.63 14.82 
5.7 105 95%- 75% 34.34 23.31 
5.8 107% 953%4- 80 15.95 seh 
4.9 107% 10534-101Y% 34.95 22.42 





portfolios in proper balance, to study 
business trends and corporate for- 
tunes, should avail themselves of the 
high yields suggested here. 

To select a group of sound stocks 
providing an average return of 6 
per cent., a vast number of issues 
was examined. 

The profits of these six companies 
in 1936 were 3.5 times the total pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, based 
on present capitalizations. Further, 
it is highly probable that the total net 
income will be considerably larger 
this year. 

A combination purchase of these 
preferred stocks is protected by a 
liberal earnings coverage. Many 
bonds which are selling to yield 5 or 6 
per cent. are not earning fixed 
charges by nearly as wide a margin. 
Also, the companies have an aggre- 
gate funded debt of less than $10,- 
000,000. 

If one were to buy each of the rec- 
ommended stocks there would be a 
spread of risks over six distinct in- 
dustries, namely, tobacco, baking, 
merchandising, petroleum, copper 
fabrication and textiles. 

The 6 per cent. return is decidedly 
attractive under existing money-mar- 
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Cluett, Peabody formerly was a 
large manufacturer of men’s collars, 
but the trend toward use of collar- 
attached shirts has resulted in concen- 
tration on the latter product. Collar 
business now amounts to only 12 per 
cent. of volume; the remainder is 
provided mostly by shirts, together 
with such miscellaneous lines as un- 
derwear, handkerchiefs and _neck- 
wear, which are expanding rapidly. 
Products are sold under the well- 
known trade names of “Arrow” and 
“Earl & Wilson.” Forty-three mills 
are now licensed to use the “Sanfor- 
izing’ process, and income from this 
source is recording sharp gains. Main 
plants are located in Troy, N. Y., and 
other branches are operated in scat- 
tered localities. 

Spiegel, Inc., confines operations 
to the mail-order field, handling furni- 
ture, house furnishings, apparel, tires, 
hardware and miscellaneous items. 
All sales are on credit. Customers 
are largely the residents of small cities 
and towns, with about 20 per cent. of 
sales made directly to farmers. Never- 
theless, farm income has a dominat- 
ing influence on the prosperity of the 
neighboring urban areas. The com- 
pany is understood to have over 


1,500,000 active accounts. There has 
been phenomenal growth in sales since 
1932. 

Revere Copper & Brass is a con- 
solidation of seven established com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
brass, bronze and copper products. 
Eight groups of plants are within 
easy shipping distance of the East, 
Middle West and South. Substantial 
interests in the company are held by 
American Smelting & Refining and 
General Cable Corp. Absence of wire 
and cable from the product list lessens 
dependence upon the utility field. 
Large customers are the automobile. 
electrical equipment and building 
trades, all of which have been sharing 
in the recovery. 

Business of Universal Leaf To- 
bacco falls into two main divisions, 
the purchase and sale, after aging, of 
leaf for its own account, and the pur- 
chase of leaf for others on a commis- 
sion basis. Profits from the latter 
source are not inconsiderable. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. of the busi- 
ness originates abroad and the com- 
pany is steadily expanding the pur- 
chase of foreign-grown tobacco. 

Standard Oil Company of Ohio is 
a refining and marketing organiza- 
tion, operating almost exclusively in 
Ohio, where it is the dominant petro- 
leum factor, accounting for about 25 
per cent. of the gasoline sold. The 
company has no crude-oil production, 
and therefore operates on the margin 
between crude-oil costs and prices of 
refined products. Gasoline is by far 
the major product; the territory is 
not important in the sale of domestic 
heating oils because of the cheapness 
of coal and natural gas. Contrary to 
general experience, the service sta- 
tions are one of the most profitable 
divisions. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Harry Varley has been made presi- 
dent of Schick Dry Shaver, Inc. 

William H. Neal has been elected 
president of the Financial Advertising 
Association. 

R. R. Rogers, second vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected vice-president 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. Robert M. Green was 
made second vice-president. 

C. A. Chafey has been ‘appointed a 
vice-president of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company. 

Frederic J. Fuller has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New 
York. 

Amory Houghton, president of the 
Corning Glass Works, has _ been 
elected a director of the National City 
Bank of New York. 


























Do You Know This? 


One bushel of corn, in 1933, would 
buy 10% square feet of insulation 
board, 5% feet of six-inch drain tile, 
54 common bricks, and 76 pounds of 
cement; to-day a bushel of corn will 
buy 21 square feet of insulation board, 
10% feet of drain tile, 105 common 
bricks, and 178 pounds of cement. 
(Building Supply News) 

* 





More than one-half of all colored 
garments sold are blue or variations 
of blue in color. (Fame) 

* 


There is a twenty-ton bump when 
two railroad cars are coupled to- 


ther. 
gether . 


Of the 8,000 standard alloys in use 
to-day, over 2,200 contain nickel. 
af | 
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CUCH!I AREAL 
ESTATE SALE! ( 
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IN OLD ENGLAND IT WAS THE CUSTOM OF 
FATHERS AT REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS TO 
PULL THE EARS OF THEIR SONS IN ORDER TO 
IMPRESS THE INCIDENT ON THEIR MEMORY 
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Over 53 per cent. of the corporate- 
owned assets in 1932 were held by 
618 corporations which constituted 
only .2 per cent. of the reporting cor- 
porations. (Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau ) 

* 

From 1929 to 1936, the number of 
passengers on domestic airlines in- 
creased 539 per cent., air mail carried 
by domestic planes increased 149 per 
cent., and air express increased 2,689 
per cent. (Brookmire Corporation ) 

* 


The presidents of eighteen Bell 
Telephone companies have worked 
with their companies for an average 
of thirty-four years. Their average 
yearly salary for the first year of their 
employment was $558. 

* 


Approximately 47,500,000 railroad 
cross ties were replaced during 1936 
—enough to build 16,000 miles of 
track. 

















Employers seriously considering provisions 
to supplement the governmental benefits 
are invited to make use of our Group 
Annuity Consultation Service. 


Plans are available for 
a well-rounded program. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 


Auxiliary 
pension plans 


for employees 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 

















MEMO 
to the PRESIDENT 


Many executives have solved the problem 
of New York accommodations by having 
the firm keep a suite at the Sherry-Nether- 
land on a monthly or yearly basis. 

Here you have a home to go to when you 
or your officers come to town. Our staff is 
trained to handle telephone calls and mail 
as expeditiously as your own secretary. 
Facing the Park and surrounded by wide 
streets, the Sherry-Netherland escapes the 
usual traffic noises of the New York night. 
At the same time, it is conveiient to the 
financial and business districts, the shops 
and theatres. 

Especially attractive arrangements may be 
made for suites held in the name of a firm. 


Restaurant and Bar Service in 

keeping with the traditional 

Sherry - Netherland standard. 
« 


Single Rooms from $7 per day 
Double Rooms from $10 
Suites from $15 
+ 


Brochure on request. 


‘Che SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND 


FACING THE PARK 


FIFTH AVENUE at 59th ST., NEW YORK 
Eugene Vait—Manager 
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Are You 
Selling Yourself? 


Present-Day Conditions Call for New 
Standards...New Methods...New Ideas 
on Selling. This Book Supplies Them! 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, 
ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book 
you can own! It will show you how to influence 
people to do what YOU want them to do, and 
to give you what YOU want. 


Here are 253 pages of important selling informa- 
tion from the pen of a producer. Rex Cole, from 


his 35 years of practical experience, takes selling | 


apart and shows you what makes it tick. 


253 Pages 
Cloth Bound 
Gold Lettered 






Rex Cole 


Salesmanship 


Rex Cole, for the first time, explains fully the 
new salesmanship that today is quietly reestab- 
lishing business, profits and confidence. Many 
salesmanagers who have applied the principles of 
the NEW SALESMANSHIP report sales in- 
creases of more than THIRTY PERCENT! 
Salesmen who have adopted methods described in 
this book are setting new sales records! 


Reduced Cash Price: Thousands of “‘Rex Cole on Sales- 
manship’’ have been sold at $2.50 Ensuing economies 
permit us to offer copies, for a limited time, at the 
Special Cash Price of $2.00 each! 


Money-Back Offer: Simply mail coupon below—enclosing 
remittance. Examine this book for a week. If it doesn’t 
meet your requirements—return it within 7 days and your 
$2.00 will be refunded 


—-—-—-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———— 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. C-10-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” 
at the Special Cash Price of $2.00 (on charge orders 
$2.50). Check enclosed. Mail postpaid. Fully return- 
able within 7 days, refund guaranteed. (For orders 
within New York City, add 4 cents to cover New York 
Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 


TITLE AND FIRM........ccsccsccccccccce svvccesses 
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New England 
Asks Mr. Hull 





HE outstanding impression which 
lingers from a ten-day business 
survey of New England is of an 

intelligent and deep-rooted inquiry 

into the Roosevelt-Hull system of re- 
ciprocal tariff treaties. 

Heretofore, this discussion has been 
confined largely to theoretical analysis. 
Now, the figures on textile imports 
are available. The spotlight which 
turns on Secretary Hull from Boston, 
Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, and Man- 
chester is powered by Department of 
Commerce statistics. It is powered, 
further, by diminishing New England 
payrolls. 


Labor Begins to Question 


For the first time since 19335, my 
inquiry reveals, the mill workers are 
beginning to give some attention to 
the import figures. In this aspect, 
the development of the new protec- 
tion movement throughout New Eng- 
land appears a phenomenon of pos- 
sibly vast political significance. In 
any event, it signalizes the beginning 
of a questioning attitude on the part 
of the workers in one important sec- 
tion concerning the wisdom of Wash- 
ington policies. Steadily increasing 
living costs have aggravated the prob- 
lem of reduced working hours, de- 
spite two 10-per-cent. wage increases 
in the textile mills during the last 
fourteen months. 

To-day, labor leaders are frankly 
taking stock of the trade treaties. 

In Peabody, Mass., for one ex- 
ample, I found a great leather plant 
resuming operations after a virtual 
shutdown of six weeks. The shut- 
down was described to me by labor 
spokesmen as due to leather imports 
from Czechoslovakia, to which we 
bartered a considerable quantity of 
government cotton. 


Nippon Cashes In 


Such reports appear to be substan- 
tiated in some degree by the Com- 
merce Department’s figures on tex- 
tile imports. During the first six 
months of 1937 we received a little 
| more than 75,000,000 square yards 
of bleached cotton cloth from Nippon. 
This figure does not include consid- 
erable imports of cotton prints, vel- 





vets, wool, hosiery, and cotton manu- 
factures from the same source. Im- 
ports of bleached cotton cloth from 
Japan during the first half of this 
year were almost equal to total ar- 
rivals from that country during all of 
1936. 

Including cotton, wool, and car- 
pets, the United States will import 
this year competitive textile products 
approximately equal to 75,000 man- 
year jobs. The principal impact of 
these imports falls upon the some- 
what higher wage and labor standards 
of New England, as compared with 
Southern textiles, according to trade 
analysts of the New England Council 
at Boston. 


10,000 Jobs Turned Over 


It is estimated in the shoe centers 
that 10,000 American jobs in that 
industry have been turned over to 
foreign manufacturers, on the basis 
of 1937 imports through July. 

Labor economists face a dilemma. 
They are demanding Federal labor 
standards geared to approximately the 
40-hour week. Yet they recognize. 
at least in their private councils, that 
their market is now being absorbed in 
increasing part by Japanese products 
turned out on a 70-hour week basis. 
Japanese textile wages, in exchange 
equivalents, range in the neighbor 
hood of 40 cents per day. Massachu 
setts textile wages range in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 cents per hour. 

Business men, of course, have 
realized these demoralizing foreign 
trade influences from the outset. They 
found no voice in the political forum. 
however, until labor also began to 
feel the pinch of falling production 


coincident with increasing _ living 
costs. 
Pocket Being Picked? 

The current situation inevitably 


finds its first expression in a demand 
for increased wage rates. But when 
management points to the increasing 
tide of competitive imports and the 
corresponding reduction of working 
hours during the last two years, labor 
leaders lend an attentive, if not a 
wholly sympathetic, ear. 

Perhaps the best epitome of the 
situation is this, from a recent report 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board: 

When the housewife has to pay $1.33 
for food she could buy in 1933 for $1, and 
when she pays $1.25 for clothing for her 
family that she could have bought for $1 
four years ago, then labor’s pocket is being 
picked. 

That is the unhappy thought which 
is now finding expression in New 
England labor. 

To my mind, it is the most sig- 
nificant political fact observed in 
some 3,000 miles of chatty travel this 
Summer. —lLAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Bic wooden tanks made by the Woolford Tank Company 
of Philadelphia last from five to forty years, depending 
upon use. Expense prohibits repeated personal visits to 
customers over so long a replacement period. Yet without 
direct contact, inquiries fall off and sales drift to competitors. 
Telephoning was suggested, and the Woolford Com- 
pany agreed to test it in the New England territory. 
265 calls, costing $175, were made from six key towns. 
As a result, the active customer list increased from 78 
to 190. Nine direct orders ranging up to $1000 were 
received. Fifty other orders developed in the next 
few months. Two calls, costing $1 each, produced a 
$3000 sale. Subsequent “Long Distance trips” proved 
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similarly successful and the plan has been extended to 

all territories. 

Woolford reports that telephoning a prospect offers six 
definite advantages: (1) It quickly determines when he'll 
be in the market, (2) often secures an immediate order, 
(3) saves time and expense of personal visit, (4) permits 
making appointment if visit is necessary, (5) builds good 
will, and (6) produces new leads. 

To the telephone company, Woolford recently wrote: 
“We cannot express too highly our appreciation of 
your service in helping us to help ourselves.”... 

f Your own local telephone company may have 

, equally sound suggestions for your business. 
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HE DARED TO ENTER THE 
FORBIDDEN INTERIOR OF 


The adventures of N SEARCH of rare animals, James Clark danger and tough going—times when 
James L. Clark — scientist, led his expedition across the desert Camels come in handy. I wouldn’t be with- 
explorer, and vice-director wastes of inner China—a journey of over out Camels on my expeditions. It’s amaz- 

of one of America’s 3,000 miles beset with incredible hard- ing how quickly my vim comes back 
largest museums ship and hostile natives. As Mr. Clark when I smoke a Camel after an exhausting 


says: “I’ve had my share of nerve-tensing trek. And Camels never upset my nerves.” 


(OC Lee THE CAMEL 


“HOUSEWORK takes plenty CARAVAN NOW SWIMMING over 25 yards 
Camels are made from finer, of energy too,” says Mrs. ON THE AIR under water is exhausting. 


MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS Robert Fennimore. “ When Claude Newberry went 72 
4 . WITH A FULL- 0 

... Turkish and Domestic... I get to feeling tired, | yards! He says: “How I 
than any other popular brand. * light up a Camel—get a HOUR SHOW! prize the ‘lift’ I get with 
wonderful ‘lift’ in no time.” Includes “Jack Oakie a Camel after swimming!” 

College” and Benny 

Goodman’s “Swing 

School”! Sixty fast 

minutes of grand fun 

and music every Tues- 

day night. 9:30 pm 

E.S.T., 8:30 pm 

C.S.T., 7:30 pm 

M.S.T., 6:30 pm 

P.S.T., over WABC- 

Columbia Network. 


Copyrigh 
R. J. Re 
Tobacco C ry 
Winston-Salem, N.C 
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